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[Begin Tape 1, Side A] 

ETTINGER: Today is Wednesday, December 14, 2005. This is Professor Patrick 
Ettinger from California State University at Sacramento, and I’m sitting 
in the Sacramento home of Mr. Eugene Fotos, who has agreed to 
participate in this series of interviews on the Greek American 
community of Sacramento. 

So thank you, Gene, for joining us, and let’s begin, first, just by 
letting me ask a little bit about when you were born and where. 

FOTOS: I was born in Sacramento, September ah 1932. 

ETTINGER: Where did you fall in your family? Were you the first? 

FOTOS: I’m the oldest. I was the first, and five followed. There are six brothers 
and sisters. 

ETTINGER: _ Tell me about each of your parents. Where and when was your father 
born? 

FOTOS: My father, Dan A. Fotos, passed away now, he was born in Greece, a 
small village called Capileto (phonetic). He was from the State of Elias, 
Eleeus (phonetic), Eyotus (phonetic), and that’s on the Peloponnesian 
part of Greece on western side. 

[telephone ringing] 


ETTIGNER: So you were telling me about when and where you father was born, 


again. 


FOTOS: 


ETTINGER: 


FOTOS: 


ETTINGER: 


FOTOS: 


My father was born actually in Greece in 1891, and he was born in the 
small village of Capileto, Capileto. Capello (phonetic) in Greek is hat, 
and in Italian, too, very similar. And that’s on the western side of the 
Peloponnesian portion of Greece. 

What did his folks do? 

Well, you know, isn’t it terrible, I’ve never had the opportunity of 
meeting my grandparents on either side. But they were villagers, and I 
must say this, that part of Greece, Greece is very rocky. There’s a lot of 
not too much agricultural, really agricultural soil, but this part of Greece 
did have, so they were farmers and they had vegetables and things like 
that that they would grow primarily in that village. 

So your father was born in 1891. When and why did he come to the 
United States? 

First of all, he came to the United States in 1909. He had two older 
brothers here before him, and he came. And my father was a twin. He 
was one of two brothers; there were two brothers, twins. And strange as 
it may seem, he came alone, and his twin brother didn’t want to come to 
America, so my father came. He was seventeen, eighteen years old. He 
hadn’t quite turned eighteen when he came, and he met his brothers out 
here in the West, in the Sacramento area, I imagine. I wish I would have 


asked more questions in those days. But he worked his way across on 


the railroad, as so many did in those days, and he came in 1909. 


ETTINGER: He came in through New York then and worked his way across? 
FOTOS: Ellis Island, correct. Ellis Island. He’s registered there at Ellis Island. 
ETTINGER: Were his brothers already out here working in Sacramento? 

FOTOS: Correct, correct. 

ETTINGER: What were his brothers’ names, do you know? 

FOTOS: Well, yes. One of them was Pete, Panioti (phonetic), Peter, and the 
other one was named Dimitri, who passed away. I never had the 
opportunity to meet him, but he passed away many years ago, and I 
think he had gone back to Greece and died in Greece. I believe there 
were, | think, initially six boys and one girl. One girl, and I never met 
her. 

However, my father had another brother here. His name was 
Frank, Forti (phonetic). He came after my father. Yeah, he was in 
Sacramento. 

ETTINGER: Were they working for the railroad or what were they doing? 

FOTOS: My Uncle Pete, he was here several years before my father, and he came 
with another brother, and they worked the railroad. And my Uncle Pete 
used to say, “Pick and shovel, pick and shovel, pick and shovel,” 
building railroads, Southern Pacific mainly, I think, but others as well. 


And my father also got into that initially, initially. My father was very 


progressive, I thought. I wish I was as progressive as he was. He 


worked different places. He even moved to San Francisco for a while, 
for several years around, I think, the teens, ’17, ’16, °17, ’18, 1900. 

He even opened up a secondhand shop. I couldn’t believe that, a 
secondhand shop. Here you’ve got a guy that can barely speak English, 
but they had guts. Those old-timers had guts. And he opened up a 
secondhand shop. My father used to take a lot of pictures. He was in 
the picture there in the San Francisco shop with his hands behind his 
back, and he had a smock on and standing in front of his secondhand 
shop. 

World War I came, all right. Here’s America here. He’s not a 
citizen yet, but he was proud to be an American, he was proud to be 
here, as so many of those immigrants were. Because they came over 
here, let’s face it, for economic reasons, 99 percent of them, and they 
came here, some of them, if not half or more, came here temporarily to 
raise money to send back home, marry off their sisters that they had the 
dowries in those days, and in some cases they still do, I’m sure, and then 
they’d go back. And they were all bachelors, you know. 

The big migration of Greeks was in the late 1800s, early 1900s, 
that was the big one, and then a little bit after World War II. The 
Italians got here before us. They were here a little bit before us. But 


then 90 percent of them, 95, 100, were all bachelors. They were 


bachelors, and then they would eventually, they always hoped to do this, 


ETTINGER: 


FOTOS: 


go back to Greece and marry a bride, you know, get married and come 
back, hopefully. Some stayed. 

But anyway, my father worked hard here and proud to be here, and 
World War I came on. Actually, he and a bunch of other Greeks, too, all 
over the United States, they volunteered for the American Army. They 
volunteered. Here we are, most of us, I’m a former military myself, but 
mostly, “Let’s leave the country. We don’t want to go in the service.” 
But those guys, so many of them volunteered. He was shipped to go to 
France and all that, but that’s the kind, he was proud to be an American, 
and he got his citizenship because he was an American soldier then, and 
he just served the year and a half or two. 

When he got here, were his brothers both bachelors still? 

Bachelors, correct. And then the one brother, Frank, brother Frank, he 
came later. Yeah, they were all bachelors then, correct. In those days, 
too, the bachelors, not only Greek bachelors, and you name the 
countries, very few of them bought houses. They lived in hotels or 
rooming houses, you know. That’s how they did it. 

My father eventually, when he came back to Sacramento, he 
probably had other jobs in between, but he worked for a laundry and a 
linen supply company where you rent out linen, you know. Buta 


laundry, we’ll say, Cascade Laundry, Mason Cascade, and he was gutsy. 


He became a commission driver, and he bought his own truck, a little 


ETTINGER: 


FOTOS: 


ETTINGER: 


old truck, and he’s got pictures, a lot of pictures of his truck. And what 
he’d do, he’d go out and get laundry business and bring it back to the 
laundry, and they’d pay him a commission. He’d bring in a dollar, he 
might get ten cents out of the dollar, or something to that effect, and he 
did that. 
This would be in the twenties, more or less, Gene? 
Yes, in the twenties, in the twenties and into the thirties. Eventually he 
opened his own linen supply in a rented garage, right across from the 
laundry. I don’t know if it was Golden State Laundry then or the Palace 
or the Mason Cascade Laundry, but I think it was the Golden State, and 
it was in an alley there. He rented like... . It was like a four-car garage, 
but he converted it and had his linen there, and he had a couple people 
working, a couple truck drivers, two or three truck drivers, rent the linen. 
Then he’d send it to be washed in the laundry, and he’d pay the laundry 
to wash it. He’d get it folded, cleaned, pressed, and then he’d deliver it. 
Then in 1940 he built his own laundry and linen supply company called 
Alhambra Laundry, because it was on Alhambra Boulevard, and Fotos 
Linen Supply. He had like two business names. 

But in the meantime, he was married by then. He got married.... 


If I may go back. 


Yeah, please go back. 


FOTOS: 


My father married in 1931. See, I was born like almost immediately. 
He married the bride sight unseen, as many immigrants did in those 
days. They were arranged marriages, especially for those that are in 
America. The brides were over there. 

So my mother happened to have had a sister living here in the Bay 
Area, San Leandro, actually, California, and she also had a cousin that 
lived in Sacramento, first cousin. Her married name was Maritsis 
(phonetic), and Maritsis was actually from the same village as my 
mother. My mother, by the way, was from the village of Kiparisi 
(phonetic). Kiparisi it’s called, a beautiful typical Mediterranean 
village. It’s on the south part of the Peloponnesian part of Greece. The 
only way you could get there, and it was on the mainland, it was on the 
mainland, but you had to go by boat. There were no roads going to her 
village. No roads. You had to go by boat. And the village, you would 
go up the hill and you’d see all these little white houses. It was like a 
one-street village, but you kept going up, and then it had two 
counterparts down below by the harbor there, and it is called Kiparisi. 

Rumor has it, and it may be true, not necessarily a rumor, that 
Princess Di [Diana] of Great Britain there, now long gone, shortly before 
she went to France or whatever and she was in the accident there, she 


actually visited the village. It was so well known because it was so 


beautiful, and it’s a simple little village. 


ETTINGER: 


FOTOS: 


ETTINGER: 


FOTOS: 


ETTINGER: 


FOTOS: 


What was your mother’s name? 

Her maiden, my mother’s name, the full Greek name is Zestrina 
(phonetic), but they called her Zestfro (phonetic), which sounds 
generically like a male name, ending in an “O.” But Zestrina, and her 
maiden name was Prongos, Prongos, and really in Greek in Pronjos 
(phonetic), but in English they were going P-R-O-N-G-O-S. Some 
would use a “Z.” Prongos. 

What year was she born? 

Now, my mother was a lot younger than my father, a lot younger, as was 
the case so often in those days. They were nineteen years apart, nineteen 
years apart. My mother was born in 1910. 

They got married. She was about twenty? 

Twenty-one, yeah. She was born January 1910. So what happened, so 
these two, the sister and the cousin, they knew my father. They knew he 
was hardworking, see. That’s important. They knew he was 
hardworking and could support a wife, see. So they did this 
arrangement, and in those days evidently they had picture postcards. 
You’d go in the studio, take your picture, and they’d print it on a 
postcard or several postcards. And I guess they did that over there, too. 
And they exchanged in the mail their picture postcards, and, you know, 


blah, blah. “Here’s Dan Fotos, hardworking man.” “Here’s a nice girl 


here in Greece.” OK. 


They arranged to get married, and they got married December ie 
December 12", 1931. Now, typically, they were coming in from Ellis 
Island, traditionally. But for some reason, I don’t know if the quota was 
filled in Ellis Island, but there was several little reasons why, but some 
then were coming in from Canada, others would come in through 
Mexico and also, in my mother’s case, Havana, Cuba. Havana, Cuba. 
So my mother’s boat was coming in to Havana, through Havana, Cuba. 

So my father, mind you, this was 1931, and he owned a 1929 
Model A Ford, 1929, and it was only two years old. That’s pretty new, 
you know. So here’s what was going to happen. He was going to drive, 
and he did, from Sacramento to Key West, Florida, put his car on the 
boat, and go to Havana on the boat. Never had met my mother. And 
chaperone had to go with him, so my mother’s uncle, who was already 
here, he lived in San Francisco, my mother’s uncle, Prongos, Dave 
Prongos. Dave is not a typical Greek name, David, David. And he had 
the Red Poppy Candy. He had a candy shop in the Bay Area, and later 
I’ll tell you some of the businesses the Greeks had in this area. 

So he was the chaperone. My father knew him a little bit, you 
know. He met him a little bit. He wasn’t going to let my father go 
alone. After all, that’s his niece over there coming from Greece. They 


got in the car, the Model A Ford, drove. You can imagine the roads 


then, 1931. Drove all the way, my father had never driven there before, 
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to Key West, Florida. And in going there, they had to pass through 
Tampa, Florida, or they did, anyway, because there was a relative from 
my mother’s side of the family. In fact, there was an uncle of hers that 
lived in Tampa, Florida. 

And listen to this one now. They drive into Tampa, Florida, which 
is probably a good-sized little town in those days, and they wanted to 
find John Bellis (phonetic). That was my mother’s uncle. He lived to be 
103 years old, by the way, died in California. He was a very unique 
man. So they wanted to meet the uncle. They didn’t have his address or 
probably didn’t even have a phone. So they’re in downtown Tampa, and 
they see some kid hanging on a telephone pole there, you know. My 
father, “Hey, kid, we want to find somebody.” 

“Yeah? Who?” 

“You know a guy named John Bellis?” 

“Yeah.” 

“You do?” 

“Yeah. That’s my father.” Can you imagine? The first person 
they talk to in Tampa, Florida. So they met the other, my mother’s other 
uncle, put the car on the boat, went to Havana. 

OK. Now they’re waiting for the big ship to come in. I don’t 


know how big it was, but it was a ship, and they had the immigrants 


coming in, a lot of brides. There was a number of brides, and other 
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people, of course. It wasn’t just Greeks; it was all over. And there were 
other men there, waiting for their newly arriving wife, supposedly. God 
bless, my mother and father have passed away now. But my mother 
took a picture. She met two other nice ladies on the boat, and they took 
a picture together, you know, they came, two of them. One of them 
went to Portland. Eventually the other was in San Francisco. 

So the boat docks, and it was out a little bit from the shoreline, and 
they would have launches bringing the passengers in, men and women. 
So my father had the picture postcard and he was looking at it and 
waiting to see when they arrived, you know. He didn’t see my mother, 
you know. Then the next launch, another little boat comes out from the 


big ship, looks at it, doesn’t see anybody that looks like my mother. He 


was getting worried now. My father’s getting a little concerned. “Jeez, 


I traveled three thousand miles.” [Laughs] So he sees a guy with a little 
boat, a motorboat or something down there, a little launch, a little boat. 
He says, “Hey, I want to go your boat.” 

“Huh?” 

“Yeah, I want to go out that big boat out there.” So he gave him a 
couple dollars, who knows then, those days. But it was a good-enough- 
size boat. So the little boat, motorboat goes out to the big boat, and my 
father says, “You make around the boat, go round and round the big 


boat.” So the guy did, and the story goes, my father . . . . So it had to be 
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big enough where he could stand up in it, so he stood up and he was 
yelling my mother’s name. And like I said, her nickname was Zestfro. 
“Zestfro, Zestfro,” so he was yelling her name to see if she’d come out, 
if she’d missed the boat or what. 

So then nobody come out, so they went back to the dock. But 
anyway, and surely enough the last group that came off, she was with 
the last group. So here’s my mother, and that’s her picture over there. 
But that’s not the one he had with him, it was another one, and it was the 
picture postcard. I got mixed up. And she looked tall and lean, tall and 
lean in this picture. So he’s looking, but he didn’t see any tall and lean. 

So anyway, “Oh, yes, I’m Zestfro in that photo, Prongos.” My 
father looks at the picture and he looks at my mother, and he thought 
that my mother was going to be about five foot five and tall and lean. 
And my mother was five foot tall, actually maybe a little under five foot, 
and she weighed probably in those days about ninety-eight pounds. My 
father related this story, and my mother confirmed it. He looked at my 
mother, and she just got off the boat, and he says... . This is all in 
Greek, of course, you know. He had introduced himself. He says, “You 
know, I want to get married and that’s why you’re here. But I want to 
have a lot of kids. I want to have a lot of kids. And you’re a nice lady, 


I’m sure. You’re pretty and all that, but you’re too small. I don’t think 


you can give me the kids. So I’ll tell you what. I don’t think you could 


do that. I could either find you another man to marry, you can marry 
somebody else, I’ll find a good man for you, or if you want to go back 
home, I’ll pay. I’ll send you back home.” He figured my mother 
couldn’t bear children, little tiny woman she was. 

And my mother was tough. She says no. This is all in Greek. 
“My father and my mother sent me here to marry you, and I’m going to 
marry you and I’m going to give you as many kids and children as you 
want.” So they got married. They got married in Havana. 

ETTINGER: In Havana? Wow. 

FOTOS: They got married in Havana. And strange as it may see, here, Havana, 
Cuba, Spanish origin and all that, for some reason somehow, they had a 
Greek Orthodox priest here, they had an Orthodox priest, and I think it 
was a Greek priest. And they got married. 

As a matter of fact, my father was a great collector of postcards 
and pictures and all that, and he had a postcard of the hotel where they 
got married, and evidently got married up on the top floor somewhere. 
He wrote on the postcard, “Your mama and papa get married here,” and 
he had an arrow pointing like to the top room. So they got married. 

Now it was time to come home, drive home. Oh, yeah, time to 
drive home. The three of them were going to come back, and they 


stayed there, blah, blah, a little honeymoon for a week or so, whatever. 


And time to go, but the government wouldn’t let them leave. My father 
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had a little business going, and he had his linen supply business going, 
independent. He was independent, and he hadn’t built the laundry, but 
he had his little linen supply going, and he left some Greek to be in 
charge of it while he was gone, almost lost the business. 

But they wanted payola, they wanted under-the-money table, 
collect it, American officials and Cuban officials, and a lot of these 
American officials, and they said, “Oh, first, you can’t take her back. 
You’ve got to fix her teeth.” OK. So my father sent my mother to a 
dentist. They fixed her teeth, whatever, you know. She was not allowed 
to come in, got to fix her teeth. OK. Then they wanted this. Then they 
wanted a little money here. 

My father was a very principled person, very principled, and he 
says, “No, I’m not going to give you a nickel,” because he knew it was 
under-the-table money. My father was a sport, a real sport with his 
money. He threw money away, but he wasn’t going to throw it to 
underhanded government officials, and he refused to give it. 

Meanwhile, he has a little business somebody’s trying to run, and 
the uncle’s there, so the uncle says, “I’ll go back to America.” So 
somehow he went back to America, to San Francisco, and he knew a 
couple politicians, and one word and another and those guys got fired or 


reprimanded. If they weren’t fired, they were reprimanded. And then 


my father finally left. But he was there four months in Havana, four 


months. Can you imagine? Four months in Havana. So he put my 
mother in the ... . He probably learned Spanish there. He took a lot of 
beautiful picture. My father had... . Like I say, he was ahead of his 
time, I think. Can you imagine that? Here’s an old-timer and he had a 
camera, his own camera, you know. And it was a Voitlander (phonetic), 
a German-made Voitlander with the bellows and all that, and had an 
automatic plunger, the plunger, and he bought a tripod and he took it 
with him. And he’d set the tripod and he’d take pictures of my mother 
against a big cow there or an oxen in Cuba or this and that, or the 
capital. God, he was ahead of his time. 

So time to leave, so they left, driving back to Sacramento now, all 
the way, the bride and the groom, four months later. So the Sacramento 
little populace here was kind of, “Hey, Dan Fotos. Let’s see what the 
bride looks like, you know.” And this one woman, gosh, I can’t 
remember her name, but anyway she was like about seven or eight years 
old at the time, and she said, ‘““We were waiting for your mother to 
arrive, your dad, to see the new bride, so we gathered at somebody’s 
house, you know, and here comes Dan Fotos with his car and opens the 
door and all these little Greek families are waiting. And here comes 
your mama,” she says, “comes out of the car, like this, pregnant, 


pregnant,” with me. I was conceived in Havana. I was conceived in 


Havana. [Laughs] 


ETTINGER: 


FOTOS: 


ETTINGER: 


FOTOS: 
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I was telling my wife, “Yeah, and [Fidel] Castro’s just a little bit 
older than Iam. If I was there with Castro, and I would have been 
getting into it all the time.” [Laughs] 

So my mama came to Sacramento pregnant, and that was me. And 
I was the oldest of six and it went down the line. 

So your dad came back and resuscitated his business and just... ? 
Yeah. At that time he was renting the house from another Greek, 
Coochus (phonetic). Yeah, Coochus, she was a widow, and she married 
Legatos (phonetic) later. But the house was on Ninth Street between F 
and G on Ninth, right next to the alley. And I wish I’d taken a picture of 
that house, and I never did. I lived there until I was about three and a 
half, four years old. In the meantime, he bought a little property and 
built a house, and then we moved out because Mrs. Coochus, who was a 
widow that owned that house, she got married to Mr. Legatos and they 
wanted to live in that house. So OK, so my father had... . So he built a 
house. 

Where’d he build the house? 

Oh, jeez, I wish I was there now. On 38"" Street off McKinley 
Boulevard, between McKinley and H on of. very close to McKinley 
Boulevard. And it was quite a house, I’ll tell you. I could go on and on 


and on just on my father’s family, and I don’t know if you want me to. 


But he built the house, he bought this property. In 1936 he built the 


Ly 


house, had it built. And 38"" Street had some old houses there that were 
built maybe in the late twenties and early thirties, late twenties and early 
thirties, and it was built up. The street was basically built. 

But there was just one unusual lot that was left there, and it was an 
irregularly shaped lot. It was almost like, for lack of a better description, 
almost like a triangle. Not quite a triangle. It was a trapezoid or 
something. But he never built on it. And I remember as a little kid, I 
was about three and a half then, four, and I remember it was a bare plot 
and then they leveled the lot. There was a guy on a horse, he had a horse 
drawing and then a framed thing that he stood on with big bolts and nails 
in it to try to level the ground. 

But what happened was that that lot, that property was used as kind 
of a dumpsite for the neighborhood, and my father bought it and tried to 
have it fixed up. Anyway, he built the house on it, and later we found 
out it had a little underground stream, too, underneath. But built the 
house and it was a three-bedroom, two-bath house on the property. And 
he bought the house next to it. It was a 50-by-146 lot. That’s a pretty 
deep lot, but it was right there. So here’s this big lot. 

I imagine in town typically the lots, typically, downtown lots 40 
feet by 160, downtown Old Sacramento, downtown, 40 by 160, that’s 


the traditional size. This one happened to be 50 by 146, a rectangle. 


OK. So that’s a good-sized lot. OK. So you can imagine how 50 by 
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140. But then you had this triangular piece that came like this, see, it 
was like this. So my father’s property combined, it was a little over a 
half an acre, a little over half, right in town, right in the city limit. So he 
built this house, a good-sized house, with a full basement, full basement, 
had to put the wine barrels somewhere, wine barrels, fifty-gallon wine 
barrels. He built this house, three bedrooms, two baths. 

Then over the years, more kids were coming, and he needed more 
room, so he built an upstairs on it, too, another two bedrooms and 
another bath. So it ended up five bedrooms and three baths, and a full 
basement, or almost a full basement. There was a kitchen down there. It 
wasn’t fancy. The basement wasn’t fancy. Then he had a four-car 
garage, four-car garage. He wanted four cars because he had his laundry 
then, and he used to park his truck there, see. I mean he hadn’t built his 
laundry, but he was renting space somewhere, you know, for linen 
supply so the trucks. 

Then next to that, he built a... . He called it the tool house, the 
tool house, but that’s where they had wine barrels in there, too, down in 
the basement and wine barrels there, fifty-gallon wine barrels. At one 
time he had about twelve-hundred gallons of wine there at the house. 
They used to make their own wine or have it. They’d buy the grapes in 


Lodi, Lodi, and then take them, pick them up with a truck and then have 


them crushed. Usually a Portuguese family on Fourth and T had the 
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crushers in the back, and they’d crush the wine, you know, as big as this 
room. I was just a little kid, ooh, ooh, and all these gnats flying around. 

And then deliver the wine, put it in the barrel, and then we’d roll out the 
barrel, let’s have a barrel of fun, you know, the wine barrels, fifty-gallon 
wooden barrels. 

So he built that house, and that house, unfortunately, my father 
died in 1975. Our father, I’ll say my father, my father died in 1975. My 
mother died in 2002, just three years ago. She was ninety-two years old 
when she died and at that house. Unfortunately, the family, we had to 
sell the house. I wish we could have kept it because one of the Greek 
priests here that we had, and he’s passed on now, he used to come visit 
all the time. My father always supported the Greek community, the 
Greek church and everything. 

We had people living in that house. There were six kids, mother 
and father. Uncle Pete, his oldest brother, lived with us all our lives, all 
our lives, and then Uncle Frank, who was a barber, he had gotten 
married years and years ago before my father married, actually, and he 
had a barbershop on 50" and J, Fotos Barber Shop, and then his wife 
died young, you know, maybe fifty-six years old or seven, and he lived 


in his own little house he rented by the barbershop and he was still 


cutting hair. 
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And my father says to him, “Frank, it’s not nice to live alone. You 
come and live with us.” OK. So we had two uncles there. In the 
meantime, before Uncle Frank moved in with us, Uncle Frank moved in 
with us in 1948, about 1948, there was another man that lived in our 
house longer than my father lived in his own house. He outlived my 
father. He and my mother were the last two living in that house, and he 
wasn’t even a relative. We called him Baba Stasi (phonetic). Baba isa 
colloquial name for uncle, you know, Baba. Thea (phonetic) is the 
correct word. 

My Uncle Frank, we’d say, Baba Forte, Frank Forte. He always 
wore a three-piece suit with a tie and a carnation. He was a barber, but 
barbers in those days were either immaculately dressed or slobs, one of 
the two extremes, one of the two. And he says to us in Greek, of course, 
everything, “Don’t me call me Baba. You call me Thea Forte.” That’s 
uncle in Greek. Where my Uncle Pete, who was a big old brother, he 
was a heavy-duty guy, big guy, he’d roll up his sleeves like this.... 
Uncle Frank was the little . . . and we’d just call him... . We didn’t say 


Baba «2 
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My Uncle Pete, who was the oldest brother of the three that lived here, 


we didn’t call him Thea Panayoti (phonetic). Panayoti is Pete. We 


pA 


didn’t call him Baba Panayoti, either. We just called him Baba. That 
was Baba. He roll-up-the-sleeves type of guy. He was a gardener. My 
father had an enormous garden in the backyard. That’s what he did. He 
was the gardener. Uncle Frank cut the hair. My father used to take him 
to work every morning. He’d cut the hair. 

OK. Now this other fellow who we called Baba Stasi, Uncle Sam, 
I don’t know, he was from the same part of Greece as my father. They 
knew each other years ago. Maybe they worked on the railroad or 
something like that, but he knew him. And Uncle Sam, he actually 
drove a truck for my father. My father gave him a job driving the truck, 
you know, linen truck. In fact, he delivered at all the high schools later 
on, he used to. 

He got sick one time. This is before my father built the house, and 
he got sick, and he was living in a rooming house or hotel, and he had 
appendicitis and had a little surgery and he was recovering. And my 
father goes to him and says, “You know, Sam, it’s not good to be by 
yourself in this little hotel, this room or boardinghouse here. You come 
and stay with us until you get better. Until you get better, come recover 
at our house.” So Sam came, and that was like the old movie, Monte 
Willy (phonetic) played in it, about 1947, ’48. I don’t know when they 


made it. The Man Who Came To Dinner type of thing, who never left. 


And Sam spent more years living with our family than my father did. 
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He was family then. He was family all the way. And he’d help my 
mother cook for the big parties that we’d have, you know, everybody. 
Sometimes there’d be a dozen of us living in that house. And Sam was 
my mother’s right hand. He drove the truck when my father sold the 
business. Then he sometimes would help my mother cook. He’d work 
the garden, too. 

Then we had the Greek priest, who now passed away. He would 
call. He’d come to visit every now and then. We had about thirty-two 
fruit trees in the backyard, unbelievable, you name them, and grape 
arbors. So people’d sometimes come and pick fruit and leave. They 
wouldn’t even come down to the house. We could see them from the 
basement. Sometimes we could see the windows. But this Greek priest 
called it the monastery, the monastidi (phonetic), the monastery. Why? 
Because the doors were always open, always open to take people in, and 
we did. Like I say, sometimes there’d be a dozen living there. 

We had three Greek lumberjacks that would come in and stay with 
us in the winter. One was too proud, he’d rent a hotel, but two for sure. 
They were lumberjacks, cutting trees up in the Sierras in the summer, 
springtime, summer, and early fall. Then you couldn’t do it in the 
winter. They were somewhere from the same part of Greece as my 


father. He didn’t know them then. He was like, “Oh, you can come and 


stay with us in the winter. Then in the summertime, you can go work.” 


So they were staying with us, and one of them became my sister’s 
godfather. And Sam, little Baba Stasi, that outlived us all, he became a 
godfather, too, to one of my brothers. So these lumberjacks would come 
and stay with us in the winter, and one of them would even discipline us, 
would spank us sometimes, you know. He wasn’t even a relative. Then, 
OK, summertime, they’d go in the mountains. 

But we had another guy come in in summertime. Dan Pappas was 
his name, little guy. He looked like Harry Truman, they used to call him 
Harry Truman, except he was slighter built. He worked in the canneries. 
Sacramento in those days was a very agricultural town, had a lot of 
farms and ranches and things and vegetable gardens and tomato 
growing, you know. Well, the canneries, we had a number of canneries 
in Sacramento in those days, Del Monte, Libby’s, Sacramento Can. And 
the nice thing about those canneries, it gave an opportunity to a lot of the 
immigrants that couldn’t communicate otherwise, to work in the 
canneries, make a little money, you know. A lot of women worked in 


those canneries, women, 90 percent were women, and a lot of them were 


wives of immigrants. They were immigrants themselves, all 


nationalities, yeah. 
So this one guy, he’s a little Greek, never married, Dan Pappas, he 
worked in the cannery and then he kind of had a little lead job there. 


Now, his job was working in the summer in the cannery. That’s when 
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all the fruits were coming in. And he’d work maybe about four or five 
months through the... . And my father said, “Well, no use go renting a 
hotel, come stay with us, Dan.” So he would live with us in the summer. 
The lumberjacks would live with us in the winter. 

So nobody knew this guy, little Dan, and he was a part of the 
family. In the wintertime, he had relatives in Phoenix, Arizona. He’d 
go to Phoenix in the wintertime and come back in the summer. And he 
used to work a night shift. I remember this. We were little kids, you 
know, seven, eight, nine, ten years old then. And you know, kids like to 
play in the back. We had a good backyard, big backyard. But we’d 
have to be quiet when we were out in the backyard playing because 
Baba Dan (phonetic), Baba Dan, Dan, he worked the night shift. So 
he’d come and he’d sleep in the daytime in one of the bedrooms, in one 
of the back bedrooms. So we had to be quiet so that Baba Dan could get 
his sleep. Wasn’t even a relative. 

Sounds like a full house. 

Oh, it was a full house. And I'll tell you another unique thing. I had a 
lot of these things jotted down, but I don’t even look at them now. 

Oh, that’s all right. 

My mother was such good-hearted, and my father, jeez, unbelievable. 


When we lived on Ninth Street between F andG... 


When you were renting? 
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Yeah, we were renting then, correct. And there were a number of little 
Greek families around. There were a number of them. And when you 
spoke to Helen Caparis, she could recite all their locations there. But a 
lot of them lived in downtown Sacramento, midtown Sacramento. One 
of the families lived about two doors down on the corner of Ninth and F, 
on the corner, and there was a little old house they were renting there, of 
course, and there were other families scattered about. 

That was the Arjuris (phonetic) family, and there was a father and 
a mother, older, and they had three daughters, a lot older than me. Well, 
anyway, make a long story short, one of the daughters was mentally 
handicapped. She had her logic and all that, but couldn’t read or write 
or anything like that. She was one of the daughters. In those days they 
didn’t have the special schools to go to. She might have learned how to 
read and write, possibly, today. But anyway, she was maybe like ten 
years older than me. 

Well, she used to come and visit and, you know, play with me 
when I was kid. She was like maybe twelve years and I was like three or 
two years old, you know, ten, eleven years older. Well, Georgia was her 
name. Now, Georgia had a mother, little old lady from what I can recall 
and she was hunchbacked, you know, poor little thing, and she’d work in 


the canneries. She would work in the canneries. She would support the 


family. The father, I barely remembered the father. He was kind of a 
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hotshot guy. I guess he wasn’t a very reputable fellow. He abandoned 
the family, went back to Greece, and just left the family there. And this 
little old lady was working in the canneries. 

She had a son also who was older, and I didn’t really know them. I 
was just a little kid, and they were like teenagers, we’ll say. The son got 
married. His was the first Greek funeral I ever went to, and I didn’t even 
know the guy, but the family. He got married to a non-Greek girl, and in 
fact, she was Italian heritage, I think. Well, he was evidently a 
handsome guy but very abusive, and so he beat up his wife or 
something, sent her to the hospital, get a load of this now, because he 
was rough on his wife. He went to visit her in the hospital and the 
father-in-law was visiting his daughter, you know. I think he was 
Italian. He was visiting his daughter, and he saw the groom coming in, 
you know, the son-in-law, and he knew the son-in-law put his daughter 
there. Pulled out a pistol, shot him dead, right in the hospital, right in 
the hospital. And that was the first funeral I ever went to in my life. I 
was a little tiny kid, probably two years old, but I remember the funeral, 
see. I remember the funeral. And he’s buried at Odd Fellows Cemetery, 
got his picture there, you know. They used to put pictures on the things. 
And yeah, shot dead. I know the guy that shot him, the father. He might 


have gone to prison for a little while, but didn’t stay in very long. In 


those days, it was a little different. 
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Crime of passion. 

Oh, yes, yeah. And I remember my godfather . . . . In those days I 
remember Greeks that lived in Pittsburg, California. Pittsburg, 
California, a little town, you know that. And there were a number of 
Greeks that lived there. My godfather had a bar or something, you 
know, like a bar, and he had the Greek flag hanging up in the back, you 
see, or something, you know, and President [Franklin D.] Roosevelt’s 
picture. Everybody had President Roosevelt, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. He saved the immigrants in those days. 

And somebody, a non-Greek, said, “Well, what’s that for? What’s 
that flag doing? I’m going to get the flag,” and he went down and 
grabbed the Greek flag and he stepped on it. My godfather, he was a 
relatively young man then, he said, “Don’t do that.” 

“Damn Greeks,” and he was stomping on the flag. My godfather 
picked the gun up, shot him dead, right there in the bar, shot him dead. 
And I don’t know if he did a day in jail at all. He ended up coming to 
Sacramento. 

This is your godfather. 
He wasn’t my godfather then, but he eventually became my godfather, 
became my godfather. And he owned a Greek coffee shop, and 


probably Helen might have... . We used to call it Café Neil (phonetic). 


Café Neil is a coffee shop. There were three or four, and that’s where 
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the bachelors would go and play cards, drink coffee and all. But that 
was my godfather, and I can tell you about him later. 

Tell me about the names of your brothers and sisters. 

Yeah. I told you I’m a talker. 

That’s all right. This is good. 

All right. All right. I’m the oldest. I’ll give them to you in English, of 
course. I’m Eugene. Then we had three girls come right after. Myself. 
Fotine, she’s a year younger than I am. Then after Fotine came Mary, 
Mary, OK. The three of us played together. We grew up together. 
Then there was a four-and-a-half-year hiatus. And then my sister 
Antonia, she was born. Then brother Manuel and brother Dimitri, or 
Jimmy. I always called him Jimmy. I still call him Jimmy, but he goes 
by Dimitri now, Dimitri. So I’m the oldest. Dimitri and I are eleven 
years apart, eleven years apart, yeah. But three of us grew up together, 
and then four- or five-year hiatus, and then the other three grew up 
together. It was like two different worlds. 

My father, the story goes, when I was born, my mother was a very 
petite woman. Naturally through the years, she gained weight. But and 
narrow hip, and so I was no easy birth for my mother. And I was born 
at, my father used to call it Sisters Hospital, but it’s where Mercy 


Hospital is now on 40" and J, 39", 40" and J. And I guess it was called 


Sisters of Mercy then, I believe. My father always called it Sisters 
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Hospital. So my mother’s having a very difficult labor, very difficult, 
and then your visiting hours are so long, you know, you can’t visit 
anymore, and you’ve got to come back the next day. But my father was 
so concerned, the firstborn, that was me, and he’d go up the fire escape 
and break in the hospital through the fire escape. Can you imagine that? 
Yeah, to visit my mother. 

Three days, three days’ labor. 

Was it three days? And she was there ten days and gave birth to me, 
yeah. Yeah. He was quite a guy. 

Your father was already about forty. 

Oh, yes, my father was forty when he got married. He was forty when 
he got married, and my mother was twenty-one, see, so he married a 
young wife. And a lot of the Greeks married young wives in those days. 
And I’m sure Italians, too, before that, possibly. But there were so many 
early Greek widows, you see. You can imagine. Their husbands are 
anywhere from fifteen to thirty-five years older. And some Greeks, I 
remember when they would be like in their fifties and they’d go back 
and marry. One guy I knew was sixty years old, he went back and 
brought a bride that was about twenty years old. And of course, after a 
few years, she became a young widow. There were a lot of young 


widows in those days, a lot of them. It was very rare that the husband 


and wife were only a couple years apart. I mean it happened, of course 
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it did, and maybe in some cases the woman was older, but it was 
uncommon. Common was anywhere from five to twenty years’ 
difference, maybe more. But there were times when they were close 
together. 

But you know, the Cretans, you know there’s the island of Crete, 
island of Crete, I noticed as a kid and even today, a lot of the Cretan men 
came over and worked here, too. They’re still Greeks. They’re Greeks, 
even though they’re like Texans. I call the Cretans like the Texans, you 
know. Oh, yeah, the Texans, they’re he-men. But a lot of them went 
back in their fifties and sixties and got married, and they always married 
very young, very young wives, the Cretans especially. And there were a 
lot of Cretan widows, a lot of Cretan widows. But they were good men, 
and the women, yeah. They’re still around, a lot of those widows. 

Your father and the house that you grew up in then, the church at that 
point was still downtown? 

OK. All right. Now, our church, as you have been informed, I’m sure, 
was originally located at 620 N Street, between Sixth and Seventh on N 
and it was a small church and it went sideways on the street. It didn’t 
face it. But anyways, it went sideways. We got in from a little 
walkway. And in the back, it had a little backyard, a good-sized little 


backyard, and it had an old Victorian house there, an old two-story 


Victorian house. And the priest lived upstairs, and downstairs they 
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converted to a little hall, church hall, little hall, little hall, you know. My 
living room, this area, was just above the little hall. It hada little 
kitchenette that was in the closet, in the closet, a little kitchenette. 

Then they’d hold Sunday school there, if you want to call it 
Sunday school, and then Greek school was held there in those days, 
yeah, and the priest lived upstairs. So Sixth and N. And then we moved 
to the new location on Alhambra between F and G, 1950. At the end of 
1950, that’s when that was built. 

But our family had moved to 38" Street in 1936, and a number of 
Greek families were moving out in that direction towards the McKinley 
Park area, East Sacramento. They were just drifting, you know. From 
the old town, they were moving out there. 

I remember the old church. Right next to us was a Chinese school. 
Chinese “church” isn’t the right word. I forget what the right word, but 
a Chinese temple, temple, temple. I remember the Greek kids, we used 
to have to go to Greek school. After American school, we'd have to go 
to Greek school. And the Chinese kids, they had to go to Chinese school 
after. So we’d be walking with our books, we’d see the Chinese kids. 
And maybe a little further down, they had a Mexican school somewhere, 
and we all got along, all got along. In those days, a lot of the Greeks 


still lived in midtown Sacramento, and sometimes they could walk or 


ride a bike, but by then we had moved, as did a lot of other Greeks, to 
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the East Sacramento area or further out in midtown. So we’d have to 
catch everybody, come home from American school, and my mother’d 
say, “OK, study your lesson. You’ve got Greek school today.” We had 
to go Monday, Wednesday, Friday. Others had to only go Tuesday, 
Thursday. So the three of us get our books, do our little Greek lesson, 
catch the No. 1 bus, catch the bus, go downtown to Seventh and J, get 
off there at Seventh and J, and walk from Seventh and J down to Sixth 
and N, Seventh and Sixth and N, carrying our little Greek books. 

By the time we’d get out of Greek school, you know, like this time 
of year, it would be dark, you know, because we’d be there till six 
o’clock, you know, or something. About an hour we’d be there, and 
then we’d go back downtown, walk up about four blocks, catch the bus, 
the No. 1 bus, and come home. And there’d be other little Greek kids 
who were on the bus, too, and they would catch the J Street streetcar. 

Greek school a lot of times was held down at Sixth and N, but then 
later when they got a little better organized, they said, “Well, some 
Greeks live out that way, some live that way.” So they rented a room 
from the public schools. Like our family would go later to Washington 
School, elementary School, which was on 17" and K, L, in there 
somewhere, or F, G, in there, 17" Street, anyway, the Washington 


School, and it was a big elementary school, three stories. The other kids 


that lived that way in the Land Park area and that way, or Southeast 
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Sacramento, they would go to William Land School, William Land, and 
that was another big three-story elementary school, stucco building, big, 
big, which they’ve torn down now because of earthquake and all that. 
But they would go Tuesday and Thursday. We would have to go 
Monday, Wednesday, Friday. We went an extra day all the time. 

And the Greek school teacher would come, you know, blah, blah, 
and then the other, they’d be there, and then the Greek school would put 
on programs, you know, towards the certain celebrations, you know. 
The little church hall had a little stage, and then later they would even 
rent stages. But when we built the other church, then it was there. 
Virtually all the Greek kids went to Greek school? 

I would say probably the ones that lived in and around town, at least 
two-thirds, I would say, maybe, yeah, that lived in here, in the town. I 
would say probably close to two-thirds. What was tough that I didn’t 
like about it, and I did good in Greek, you know, I could read, write, 
speak in Greek, you know, is that I went to Greek school longer than 
most kids, you know. I was like about fourteen years old, yeah, and I 
was in high school. My first year in high school, which in this case was 
a sophomore at Sacramento High School, I was still going to Greek 


school, and I started at like six years old, five, six years old. I remember 


my aunt picked me up, my aunt, she drove a car in 1938. She was 
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driving a car. But anyway, so I was in Greek school all the time, and I 
couldn’t play sports. 

So finally at fourteen, I said, “I’m not going to Greek school 
anymore.” “OK, all right, yeah, you’re old enough now.” So finally 
when I was a junior in high school, I got to play sports. I went out for 
sports, played football, you know, Sacramento High School and all that. 
So both your parents were very eager that you all went to Greek school, 
your mom and dad? 

Oh, yes, oh, yeah, right. And we’d put on plays, oh, yeah, plays, 
dramatic plays. Of course I always often would have the lead, you 
know, these dramatic Greek plays. And the people would come, and 
sometimes Greeks would celebrate Greek Independence Day, March 
25", and the Greek school always got involved in the Greek community 
in general and dancers, etc. And I remember in those days, sometimes 
twice, rented the Tuesday Club House, that’s near Sutter’s Fort, across 
the street from Sutter’s Fort. I think it’s still there. It had a nice big 
auditorium, and you could sit maybe a thousand people in there. And all 
the Greeks would come to hear the play, and we’d put on a play about 


the Turks, the Turks, the Greeks and Turks, you know, forget it, and 


how we liberated 1821, March 25°). 1821: Independence Day, you know. 
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We had a Greek professional that was in dramatics in Greece, and 
a makeup artist, and he made up all these... . And we were like twelve, 
thirteen years old. 

My goodness. 

Twelve, thirteen, fourteen years old, and he made us up with mustaches 
and spirit gum on us, you know, and costumes to play the Turks or play 
the Greek hero. I was the Greek hero. I was the Greek hero Thanastios 
Yakos (phonetic). I still remember the lines. 

But anyway, so there’s a big Greek crowd out there, and I'll never 
forget this. So we’re playing this, and this guy Thanastios Yakos, he 
was one of the, you know, rebels that fought the Turks, and a lot of them 
did, not only him. But the Turks got him, they got him, and they 
assassinated him. And what they did to him, poor guy, they barbecued 
him ona spit. They shoved the spit right up through him and they 
barbecued him, yeah. So I played that part. I didn’t get barbecued, but . 
... And then one guy played the pasha. He was a heavy-duty Greek kid, 
you know. He was the pasha. 

So I remember I was reciting my lines, you know, and they were 
very dramatic. I could recite them today, too, you know. And I look 
down at the crowd, you know, you look down, and all the little old ladies 


were crying, they were crying, crying, sad, see, crying, and one guy even 


had a heart attack. He had a heart attack, and they had to rush him, he 
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survived, though, because they were thinking back of those days, you 
know. 

Yeah, so that was Greek school. And then, of course, there was 
the Greek choir, the Greek church choir, and the altar boys. I was an 
altar boy, too, in the choir, and I’m still in the Greek choir, by the way, 
yeah. We have practice every Thursday. We have a great Greek choir, 
by the way, very good Greek choir. We’re having a Christmas program 
this Sunday. 

Were your parents active in organizations, the fraternal? 

Interesting you mention that, yes, yes. OK. My father was, of course, 
and then my mother joined. In those days, of course, and still they have 
a lot of Greek organizations, and a lot of them were territorial, you 
know. They’d say, “Oh, we’ll form a Cretan club, you know,” the island 
of Crete, or Peloponnesian, and they have but they’re very weak now, 
but anyway, the Peloponnesian club and others and others. But the two 
major ones in the thirties were AHEPA, and then two years after them 
was organized GAPA. Now AHEPA stands for American Hellenic 
Education Progressive Association. GAPA stands for Greek American 
Progressive Association. Basic difference. AHEPA was formed in 


Atlanta, Georgia, in, I think, about 1921, maybe, around there. I may be 


off a couple years. Discrimination was going on, you know, 
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discrimination, and immigrants had a tough time getting a job, blah, 
blah, blah, blah, blah. 

So somebody there, somebody in Atlanta, Greeks, said, “Let’s 
form a group. Let’s get together. We’ve got to Americanize ourselves. 
We’ ve got to Americanize ourselves so we can get a job and our family, 
so we won’t be [inaudible].” So they formed this club AHEPA, and 
then, boom, boom, boom, a lot of chapters all over the place. 

I say “they,” because I’m not a member. And they would force 
them to speak English at the meetings, and they encouraged a lot of 
them to change their name from Apostolopolis (phonetic) to Brown or 
Jones or, you know. OK. Now, some of the Greeks that were in that 
club initially says, “Wait a minute. We’re going to lose our Greek 
heritage if we continue this. This is not good for the future. We’re 
going to lose it here in the United States.” They pulled out early on and 
they formed GAPA, 1923, which I’m national president of, by the way, 
now. Yeah. It’s a small club now. It’s very small. In those days it was 
big, so they formed chapters all over the United States, eventually, to 
maintain the Greek cultural heritage, the cultural heritage, the religion, 
the language. Just be proud of your Greek heritage, see. And that was 
GAPA, and GAPA spoke Greek at their meetings. 


Both organizations were very good in their own way, and they both 


had men’s, women’s chapters, boys’ and girls’ chapters, and we did 
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here, too, the GAPA. GAPA was formed in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
East Pittsburgh, her little hometown. Then Atlanta, they formed 
AHEPA a couple years before. And then they’ve had national 
conventions all the time. 

So GAPA in Sacramento, we had a men’s club, a women’s club, a 
boys’ club, and a girls’ club, yeah. In fact, Helen Caparis, she was very 
active in GAPA, her family, too. And then we’d have our national 
conventions. That’s how I met Agnes, my wife. GAPA, Junior GAPA, 
Junior GAPA, this is 1951, we had a Junior National Convention in 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and chapters came from all over the United 
States. We were probably seven, eight hundred kids. We were like 
teenagers and early twenties, teenagers and early twenties. At that time, 
1951, I was about twenty years old, twenty. Anyway, met Agnes, blah, 
blah, blah, blah, blah, 1957, we got married. I met her in ’51, got 
married in ’57, and then there’s a lot of goings in between. 

A lot of AHEPANS and their convention, kids met each other, too, 
see, and got married, and then a lot of them just met at the Greek 
community affairs, the church functions, and through choir or 
something. But now also they have dance groups. Greek dance groups 
are very big now, community folk dance groups. Have you ever been to 


our Greek festivals? 


A long time ago. 
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Not here? 

Not here. 

All right. We have seven almost professional dance groups here, six, I’ll 
say six, and they’re very good. From this age, from about four and five 
years old up till your mid-twenties. And their costumes are authentic 
costumes, very good. And they have a national gathering in the western 
states, and they have one in the eastern states, and they have dance 
competitions. It runs for three days, and they usually have it around the 
President’s Day, February blah, blah, blah, blah, that’s where they have 
three days off for the weekend. A lot of them have met that way, too, as 
far as Greek marrying Greek and getting married or open up a restaurant 
or something, like the old days, used to open up a restaurant. We have, 
again this is in quotes, “mixed marriages,” you know. When we were 
little kids, “Oh, I want my daughter to marry a Greek boy. I want my 
boy to marry a Greek girl.” That was in the twenties and thirties, you 
know. They were really ....Oh, yeah. The others, I mean. 

The immigrant generation really were... 

But now we’re mixed, you know. Probably half the marriages are non, 
you know. One of the couple may be Greek heritage, the other is not of 


Greek heritage, you know. But we still, though, Greeks marry Greeks, 


yeah. 
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So when you were growing up then, you and your brothers and your 
sisters, the expectation, what you heard from your parents was that .... 
Marry Greek, oh, yeah. 

Marry Greek. 

Oh, yeah. In fact, this is hard to believe, all six of us eventually got 
married, every one of us married a Greek American, I mean an 
American-born Greek. Every one of us. Right? Initially. Oh, Jimmy 
didn’t. Oh, I forgot Jimmy. That’s Dimitri, my kid brother. [Laughs] 
All right. That’s another story. OK, yeah, he didn’t get married. He 
was a bachelor until he was fifty-nine. [Laughs] OK. Forgot. Five, 
five out of six ain’t bad. My brother Dimitri, he was a carefree bachelor, 
that son of a gun. He finally got married at fifty-nine, and he was art 
director for Channel 13. He’s an artist, by the way, and he was there for 
many years, blah, blah, blah, blah. 

Then my mother got sick and she got dementia, so we had a 
caregiver for her at her house there on 38'" Street for two or three years, 
and then eventually she passed away. Well, bottom line, my brother 
married my mother’s last caregiver. [Laughs] And he got married at 
fifty-nine years old. 

With all our blessings. 


Yeah. And now he’s sixty-two, see. He’s the baby. I’m seventy-three, 


he’s sixty-two. So he got married at fifty-nine. He married my mother’s 
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caregiver. Because my brother had bought a little house on 37" Street, 


about a block away from my mother, and he’d go visit every day, you 
know. He’d eat lunch there every day. He’d eat there. He stayed there 
every day. I said, “Jimmy, you’re never home.” 

He said, “I just use my house for storage.” He has a little 
bungalow house, which is probably worth about 450,000 right now, but 
it was a little bungalow he bought. 

So then my mother passed away, so we let the nice lady live there 
for a while until she could resettle, the caregiver, you know, and my 
brother, he got acquainted, and they got married. So my brother got 
married at fifty-nine, and she was thirty-six. So he kind of followed my 
father with that. 

But anyway, the rest of us did marry of Greek heritage. Divorce, 
there’s been a divorce, too, in our family, sure. 

Let me ask you something else, because this is really fascinating. 

Before we started talking today, you reminded me that there was a bunch 
of Greeks that settled in the outlying area, farmering families. 

Oh, yes. 

Talk a little bit about those groups in the twenties and thirties. 

Oh, yeah, very unique. As I told you, I’m a talker and I’m not quite as 
old as some of the other old-timers who can really go back ten years 


before me, or even fifteen. 
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But tell me what you recall. 

But I recall. OK. You’ve probably gone through all the businesses the 
immigrant Greeks got into initially, you know, barbershops, restaurants, 
bars, coffeehouses, shoeshine parlors, cleaners, hotels. They owned 
some hotels. 

Entrepreneurs. 

Entrepreneurs, yeah. Why? They had guts. You figure this, think about 
this, all these immigrants that came from Europe, at that time it was 
primarily Europeans migrants, they had to have guts to leave their 
country to begin with, to leave their family. Most of them had family 
there. Maybe a few crooks got kicked out, but most of them came for a 
better life, to raise money, marry their sisters off, the dowries and all 
that. So, you figure, those individuals for the most part, they were gutsy 
guys, and they were 99 percent men in those days, gutsy. 

And today the same things happen. So what happened? They 
couldn’t go to work for the State of California or the city or the county 
or, you know, in any office job. They had to work labor work, labor. If 
they didn’t like the labor, then somehow they’d open up their little 
businesses. But yes, and I’ll skip some of the businesses, but we had a 
lot of Greek little businesses here. Candy stores, too. That’s another 


thing, candy stores, too. Yeah. 


Kind of gathering spots for the community, these spots? 
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Oh, the gathering spots, right. The gathering spots for the community 
were the Greek coffeehouses, and in my time I can recall three of them 
at the same time. At the lower end of town, meaning Second Street, 


Front Street... 


[End Tape 1, Side B] 


[Begin Tape 2, Side A] 
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You were talking about Greek businesses. 

Yeah. There were a lot of little Greek businesses down in the old part of 
town, mainly bars, little restaurants, shoeshine parlors, and cleaners, 
downtown cleaners, and the little small hotels. I remember one of them 
was called the Welcome Hotel. Minedos (phonetic) was his name, he 
owned it. That was on J Street, and that was near the old YMCA, I 
remember, which was like on about Fourth and J. But that was between 
Third and Fourth, called the Welcome Hotel. 

One time I went there trying to sell... . When we were kids, we 
used to sell tickets for the Greek doings, a dance or something, so we’d 
go to all the little Greek businesses, try to sell tickets. And I went to the 
Welcome Hotel, Welcome, oh, going to sell a ticket, a dollar or ticket or 
something in those days as kids. What it was, and I use the word 
loosely, “flophouse,” really. And one room, I look in there, and whoo, it 


was one large room and there were about fifty beds of cots, and guys 


would come in, spend fifty cents a night. And this wasn’t in the 
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twenties. I wasn’t around then. This was like in the forties, in the 
forties, fifty cents a night for a bed, yeah, you know, a cot. So that was 
some of the businesses the Greeks had. 

But also, and like I said, barbershops, you know, and bakeries. 
Bakeries, they’d make Greek bread, American bread and pastries, and 
there were at least three Greek bakeries, and they had little delivery 
trucks. But also on the periphery of Sacramento, some of the Greeks 
bought two, ten, fifteen, twenty acres of property, or more, you know, or 
least thereabouts, and they’d have gardens. They’d raise gardens, and 
we’d have the produce market. They still do to some degree produce 
markets. But in those days it would be downtown. They would bring 
their produce in and sell it, you know, and they worked awfully hard. 

And something unique, and I don’t know, I don’t think any of your 
people you’ve talked to have mentioned this maybe, there were Greek 
shepherds here, or they had flocks of sheep and goats, and/or goats. And 
it wasn’t just like twenty-five, thirty sheep or so; it might be five 
hundred, maybe eight hundred, maybe a thousand sheep, and they would 
lease land and they’d roam, they’d roam and graze, they would graze. 
Keriofilis (phonetic) was one family, and they lived in Woodland, but 
then they had their sheep they’d come here. One of the big grazing 


lands, I remember, Keriofilis used to . . . . It would be where Cal Expo is 


now, in that area. You’d drive, and I don’t remember whether it was a 
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freeway then. I don’t think so. But even after the freeway was built on 
Highway 80, and you’d see hundreds and hundreds of sheep out there, 
grazing. 
And then the south area, too, same thing, and on Howe Avenue, I think 
Howe and Arden, and yeah, around that area, a Greek shepherd was 
there, and he had goats on Howe Avenue. But it wasn’t a commercial 
street yet, and he had about ten acres, you know. Some of the Greeks 
got a little smart and they bought some property there, knowing the town 
was going to expand. But they had goats and sheep, you know, on 
Howe Avenue, but it’s not like it is now, and all around. 

Mr. Jimnis (phonetic), I remember, this one Greek, he was kind of 
a macho Greek, you know. He was a macho guy then, and he wore this 
hat and he had a leather jacket and he’d wear riding pants. Riding pants 
had the billowing, you know, they’d billow here. Then you’d wear 
leather leggings, leggings. He lived right here in town. He lived right 
here on Eighth Avenue, and he had a few sheep. He’d go out, take care 
of his sheep. He was like a macho guy. Agnes, you remember him, Mr. 
Jiminis? And his wife was a tough bird. [Laughs] 
Did you get to know the kids of these farmers, even farther out, the 


families like, say, in Lincoln or Woodland? Did you meet them through 


Greek school? 
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OK, now, that’s right. We didn’t have Greek school. If they did, 
Roseville might have had its own little Greek school. I’m not sure they 
did. Marysville-Yuba City had a lot of Greeks, Marysville-Yuba City 
area, and Roseville, because Roseville was, and it still is to some extent, 
a railroad town, Roseville, and a lot of Greeks worked there and also a 
lot of .... You talked to, yeah, and he told you about the pipe plants 
where they make the clay pipes and all. So a lot of Greeks worked there. 

In fact, this little Greek club I was talking about, now it’s little, in 
those days it was big, GAPA, they even had a chapter in Roseville, even 
in Roseville, and AHEPA did, too. In those days, they used to have 
drum and bugle corps, too, these clubs. Unbelievable. Now we’re just a 
handful now, but AHEPA’s still strong. OK, that’s the other one. The 
one I belong to... . But anyway, yeah, so Roseville was active. 

But only one church, Sacramento was the church, and it covered a 
large area. Now, San Francisco church, and they had two of them 
eventually, now they’ve got more than that there, they covered up the 
coast. They would go up the coast. You belonged to that. 

The diocese, right? 
Sacramento, the diocese, correct. Well, the diocese was five or six 


western states. We had it spread out a lot. The Catholics may have two 


diocese in one town, but we had a spread. 
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But anyway, Sacramento church when I was growing up here, we 
still, still go up to the Oregon border, like Yreka. Not Eureka. Eureka’s 
in the other. But Yreka, for example, Redding, Mt. Shasta area, they 
theoretically belong to our church diocese. And Marysville-Yuba City, 
Roseville, and at one time we even covered Reno, Nevada. That’s how 
far our church [inaudible], our church. It was tough. But now Reno has 
a church and Marysville-Yuba City, they’re building one. They’re going 
to build one. Ah, strike that. Roseville. Roseville. 

In Marysville-Yuba City, our priest would go on Saturdays once a 
month and do a service in Marysville. This AHEPA club I was telling 
you about, they had a little hall, a nice little hall, and the women would 
get together and have a little service there, and the priest would go up on 
a Saturday and do a service once a month, yeah. But now we have a lot 
more churches built now. We have Elk Grove. Roseville’s going now. 
Yeah. 

But at the time, there was one priest? 
Yeah, and only one priest, and only one priest. It was tough, very tough. 
Yeah. 


Who was your priest when you were coming up in the thirties? 


Oh, my. OK. Father Coutrolios (phonetic). Father Coutrolios, he 


stayed at our house, too. After he retired from Sacramento and he went 


to Arizona, he’d come here in the winter and he’d stay at our house. 
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And my mother would cater to him. He had a little white goatee or 
white mustache, very, very proper, very proper. Oh, yeah, and for him, 
he always got the special coffee. My mother would make a little Greek 
coffee for him, the special this, and always treat him. And she’d make 
soft-boiled eggs for him and crack them for him. Father Coutrolios was 
the priest, and he left here about 1937, °38. 

But, see, speaking of the outskirts, in those days, picnics would be 
given, and they still give picnics occasionally, but not like in those days. 
In Helvetia Park, it’s called Helvetia Park, and I think it may still be 
existing, was located on the River Road between Sacramento and 
Woodland on the River Road, this side, not the Garden Highway 
because I forgot what, Highway 16, or something. And it was halfway 
between Woodland and Sacramento. And the Greek community, the big 
clubs, would give their often picnics there. 

OK. Big picnics, and the Greeks would be out there taking 
pictures and dancing, and now there was always, as kids, always seemed 
to be some people liked the priest, some people don’t like the priest, that 
kind of thing, you know, Democrats, Republicans, all this kind of 
business, GAPA, AHEPA. GAPA and AHEPA used to get into it, too, 


like this, you know. Oh, yeah. In fact, I’ll get back to the picnic. I'll 


get back. 
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GAPA and AHEPA. Again, the AHEPAN were the more 
Americanized. OK. They wanted to be Americans. The Greeks didn’t 
want to lose their heritage, the GAPA. OK. This one lady tells me here, 
and she’s an old-timer, too, she says when she was going to get married, 
her husband, his mother was a GAPAN. This woman, she belonged to 
AHEPA. They were all Greeks, American-born Greeks. So when the 
son says to the mother, he says, “Mama, I want to marry Irene Fantages 
(phonetic).” Irene Fantages, Irene Fantages, yeah. Yeah, she’s a pretty 
girl. She’s a beautiful woman. 

And his mother says, “She is a GAPAN, isn’t she?” A GAPAN 
belongs to GAPA. And she didn’t; she belonged to AHEPA. [Laughs] 
But they marry, and she tells me this story. Her husband now died. If 
he were living, he’d be about eighty-five, eighty-six, yeah. And that’s 
how strict they were. 

So Helvetia Park, big crowds, and then the priest would go there, 
too. So this Father Coutrolios, Father Coutrolios, he would be there, and 
the priest always attended, you know, attended the church picnic. But 
there were some that wanted to get rid of that priest, bring in another 
priest, something they didn’t like about him, and they got in a fight. 


They would have fisticuffs. My father even got in fisticuffs. This one 


guy that later became a prizefighter said, “Your father had a great right 
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cross. I remember he hit this guy at the Greek picnic.” It was a GAPA 
and AHEPA and priest, no priest. 

Oh, my gosh. 

Well, so this one guy goes up the priest who was an elderly man with 
like a little beard and all that, and they used to carry a staff, you know, 
the priest, with a knob on there, a silver, gold knob, you know, the 
priest. And he threatened the priest, to hit the priest. 

Who was it? 

You know who it was. 

Well, tell him. Ray Condos’ father. 

Ray Condos. Have you ever heard of Ray Condos, famous artist, 
famous? He’ll get thirty thousand dollars for a little painting like that 
now, his father. His father. He goes up to the priest and he was 
threatening him. So the priest looks at him, takes his cane, goes “bop,” 
hits him right here, splits his head, and whoa, the guy goes down. 

This was in the thirties, wasn’t it? 

Yeah, yeah, 1937. 1937. And so the county police came, you know, 
Yolo County Police. I think it was in Yolo County. So they took the 
guy to emergency, sewed him up, you know, he survived, no big deal. 


But the priest was arrested. [Laughs] The Greek priest was arrested, 


and, I don’t know, he wasn’t held. I don’t know if he was held 
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overnight but they let him go. And I’ve got the newspaper article, like 
that in the newspaper, “Greek Priest Arrested.” [Laughs] 

Those disputes got pretty hot. 

Yeah, I know it. Like I say, I was a little kid. And at these picnics, they 
always used to gather and take a picture. In fact, I got... . Listen, I 
don’t know what all here, but I got a picture. My father had it, actually. 
My father collected pictures. God, I wish we didn’t have to sell that 
house. Down in the basement, all the wall, he had all these pictures, and 
some would be panoramics, you know, like this long. 

When my father was in World War I in the army, the troop trains, 
you know, the troop trains and the windows go up and the troops leaning 
out waving goodbye, and my father, some photographer would take a 
picture, you know, and then he’d say, ““You want to buy a picture?” My 
father always bought pictures, and somehow they survived over these 
years. He had like a troop train picture that long, and he had it in framed 
glass, and my father’s leaning out and another soldier is leaning out. He 
had pictures. He had pictures. 

My father one time, he went .. .. He was a go-go guy. I wish I 
was as progressive as he was. I’m not. At the time he was single, 
though. Charlie Chaplin. Have you ever heard of Charlie Chaplin? 


Sure. 
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Silent film star. He was making a movie called The Gold Rush, The 
Gold Rush, silent movie, and they were making it up in the Truckee area 
because it snows. That’s where they were filming, in Truckee. My 
father was single then, and they were making it in the mid-twenties, I 
guess, in the mid-twenties, yeah, and he heard about it. “Well, you 
know, I’d like to be in the movie, you know.” 

So my father took his car, and I don’t know if he took anybody 
with him, and he went up to Truckee somehow, and he got in the film 
with Charlie Chaplin in The Gold Rush. He didn’t have a speaking... . 
There were no speaking parts anyway, but he was just an extra, extra. 
But my father took his camera with him. This is in the twenties, early 
twenties, and he shot pictures of Charlie Chaplin, and he’d have them on 
the wall. “That’s Charlie Chaplin and his girlfriend,” he’d say. 

That’s amazing. 

Yeah, amazing. He was an amazing guy, and I haven’t even got to the 
part when he built his laundry. That was another amazing thing when he 
built the laundry. But anyway, the Greek picnics sometimes used to be 
kind of wild. 

How was your father’s business during the Depression? How was your 
father’s business during all this? He had all these kids coming in. 


I know it, but he worked hard. Like I say, he rented this little laundry, 


this garage in an alley that was across from a laundry, and somehow he 
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bought two or three trucks, got a couple trucks, and he had commission 
drivers himself, or he paid them anyway. And Sammy that lived at our 
house about sixty years, he was one of the drivers, and my father. And 
then another cousin of my father’s, he’d give him a job, too, as a driver, 
Gus Chahalos (phonetic), little slick mustache, old Gus. He was truck 
No. 1. He had the No. 1, No. 1. And this one guy, Nick Malas 
(phonetic), Nick Malas that I told you, who was about eighty-eight years 
old and that lives out in the country and he’s still living. His mind’s still 
sharp. 

He was a driver, too? No? 

He was an artist. I forgot what his main work was, but he could paint, 
evidently. So in those days, thank you for reminding me, they were 
panel trucks, what they call panel trucks. And they had these little 
panels they put on advertisement, and they’d be on sheet of metal and 
then they’d screw them into the side panels. And he would paint. In 
fact, I’ve got a panel in the garage. It would show my father there 
painting. He’d be in a white uniform, white uniform, white hat, and a 
satchel here where you put the money, and a black belt here, a black belt 
here, white, white hat with a black thing, and it said Fotos Laundry or 


Linen Supply or whatever it did. And all the drivers would line up by 


their truck, and he’d paint this on the side of the truck. 
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Then on the one side it was a big guy, like a taller guy, usually it 
would be my father, like he would use it. Then on the other end was a 
telephone operator, like, “May we help you?” And a picture of a 
telephone operator, like, “Can we help you?” And these were metal 
panels, and Nick Malas would. And they did them. They’d say, “Fotos 
Supply.” Fotos Supply. I don’t know if it said Linen, Linen Supply. 

MRS. FOTOS: We don’t have those old signs. Kiarako (phonetic) has the sign. 

FOTOS: I thought we had one. Oh, anyway, too bad we didn’t take care of them 
over the years. No brains. No brains. And the letters would be in gold 
leaf, the guy would do them in gold leaf, you know, gold leaf, and he 
pressed them out, yeah. OK. I digress. 

MRS. FOTOS: A lot. 

ETTINGER: No, this is good. 

FOTOS: What was the last one? 

ETTINGER: — Just stick with your father. So his business persisted throughout the 
thirties and then? 

FOTOS: Oh, yeah. So what happened? All right. So the laundry grew, and 
nobody had... . Very few people had washers and dryers, like we do 
now. We’ve got everything. They had these kind of washers, you 
know, and then the wringers, like that deal, and a few did. 


MRS. FOTOS: Your brother’s out there. 


FOTOS: My brother? 
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MRS. FOTOS: He’s on the phone. 


FOTOS: 


Oh, Dimitri, my kid brother, my young brother. 

Anyway, I guess my father was a hard worker, hard worker, but he 
never forgot his family. He always took care of his family and got 
involved in the Greek community. I don’t know how he did what he 
did. So he actually was supplying all the public schools in Sacramento. 
We had two public high schools, the junior college then, Sacramento 
City College, junior college, and we had five junior high schools. We 
called them junior high schools, seven, eight, nine, seventh, eighth, 
ninth, five junior high schools, two high schools and the... . So my 
father would supply them with gym towels. We took gym, you 
showered every day, and you got a free towel every day, clean towel. 
The schools used to rent towels from my father, in this case, and they’d 
rent them like for about a cent and a half a day. You know, a cent and a 
half a day. And they used to have to bid on it. Every year they’d have 
bidding with the city school department, and you put in a sealed bid, you 
know. You could lose it for a quarter of a cent, quarter of a cent. So 
they was towels, you know. I used to see kids walk home with the 
towels around their necks, steal the towels, OK. So business was good. 

Then World War II came. OK. So in the meantime, 1940, 1940, 


he built his laundry. He built a facility of his own, and it was on 


Alhambra Boulevard, between U and V on Alhambra. And I have great 
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pictures of those, too. And he called it Alhambra Laundry and Fotos 
Linen Supply. He was the same owner, but two little kind of separate 
independent businesses. The laundry washed the linen supply’s clothes. 
So he would rent linen to like doctors, dentists, restaurants, barbershops. 
Everybody wore linen then, you know, and then the school department, 
see, the high school gyms, and he’d rent to other places, too. 

So the laundry, people would bring their laundry. Now, he built 
this in 1940 just before the war, America’s entry into the war in 1941. 
And they would bring their laundry, and he would have different kinds, 
wet wash, finish wash, you know. And it was going good. 

He built this building. Laundries were hot places to work, awful 
places. I remember some of the old laundries. Because I was a little 
kid, I was always walking with my dad, and I’d walk through some of 
these old laundries down in midtown Sacramento, and they’d have low 
ceilings, a little higher than this, higher than this, you know, maybe ten- 
foot ceilings. And these women working these presses or the mangles, 
steam, just awful, and the wages were super low. And they’d have 
another story above them, you know. It was really terrible. But my 
father, God rest his soul, he built the laundry and he built it, let’s say a 
rectangular laundry, and he built it like this, real high. From floor to 


ceiling here might have been thirty, forty feet, forty feet maybe. Arched, 


and then it had on top of it all windows, with another little structure, I 
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don’t know what we called it, vented. The windows would open, all the 
steam would leave the laundry. It was still hot. It was still hot working 
there, but the steam would escape. He thought of the comfort of his 
employees. He thought of the comfort of his . ... And his experience so 
the steam would.... And it was a beautiful laundry. 

Laundries were nothing to look at. You know, they were built in 
alleys and backwoods and they were just, you know, horrible, horrible. 
So my father built it. He wanted something beautiful, pretty, arched. 
And it was sheet metal on the sides and the back and all, but on the front 
it was stuccoed, arched, and then a tower. He had a tower on it that said 
“Alhambra Laundry” on it. Bay windows in the laundry, bay windows, 
so his employees could see outside, you know, and the presses, the 
women at the presses, they could see outside. 

Then for his customers, because he didn’t want his customers to 
get wet in the wintertime or something, he had a canopy. They could 
drive under the canopy, park... . It’s Dimitri. Park their car under a 
canopy, which would fit two, sometimes three cars under the canopy, 
and the canopy was about this wide, and it ran about forty feet out to the 
sidewalk. The people would come in on the driveway, and they’d park 
under the canopy. Sun wouldn’t hit them, rain wouldn’t hit them, and 


they’d go in the front door to pick up their laundry. You know, that’s 


really something. 
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Yeah. 

And then he had bushes planted in the front of the laundry, little bushes 
and flowers, to look nice. Then he eventually had like neon sign 
“Alhambra Laundry and Fotos Linen Supply” in the front. Then 
sometimes my father could be talked into anything, as long as it was 
something different. He got a comic sign later, a woman washing her 
laundry bending down, and it was a moving sign, like this, washing 
laundry like this. But he was very considerate of his customers and his 
employees, and he’d give a Christmas party every Christmas afterwards, 
you know. My mother would cook turkey and all that stuff for him. 
There were probably about fifty, sixty that worked there, and the truck 
drivers. He had a staff of maybe six regular truck drivers and then he 
had his commission. Then there were commission drivers, too, like he 
used to be. So they’d all come. 

Now, World War II came on and the laundry was going and he was 
starting to supply military establishments then, too, Mather Field, 
McClellan Field, army depots and the mess halls, the officers, there’s 
always the officers’ mess. The other guys that... . So ’'d go with him 
for deliveries. I was, you know, like nine, ten, eleven years old then. I’d 


ride with him, help him out in the summer, you know, carry the bundles 


of linen in, and it was really something. 
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And he even supplied... . And a lot of people are not aware of 
this. You know the Japanese imprisonment camps that we had, 
especially up in Tooley Lake and those different parts? 

Mm-hmm. 

There was one right out here, right out of Sacramento, by Camp Kohler. 
There used to be a Camp Kohler, and they had the Japanese there from 
our town. I knew them. My father knew them. My father was very 
respectful of every ethnic group. We got a lot of family pictures taken 
by Kuyoko (phonetic), a Japanese photographer from Fourth Street 
downtown. His jewelry, Takahashi, he used to buy his jewelry, 
whatever he’d buy, on Seventh Street, Takahashi. Respected hard 
workers. And he delivered linen there. They had their little mess hall, 
their little bar. 

The relocation center. 

Yeah, and it was here, only about ten miles away. And I would go with 
him. There were bungalows, wooden bungalows, you know. 

But the jewelry man operated a little jewelry store there. The 
photographers took pictures there. Yeah, it’s surprising. But the 
barracks where they slept, they’d just have like towels or blankets 
hanging separating families and they’d be in a little area like this, 


families asleep in their beds, and then they’d have a towel or blanket and 


another bunk. 
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You were about ten or so? 

Yeah, I was about eleven, twelve. When the war started in 1941, I was 
about nine. Being born in 1932, I was nine, but then the war went till 
°45. So my father used to deliver and I used to go help him. I used to 
like to help him, go in the mess halls, sometimes the mess sergeant 
would give me a piece of pie. Ooh. 

But the war ended 1945. What happened? Immigrants from 
Greece would say, “Oh, I got a niece, I got a brother, after the war, bring 
them here because over there,” so they’d bring them over, you know, 
after the war, ’45, ’46, °47, °48, big immigration again. And other 
nationalities, too. So they’d come, they’d live with them. 

But then they’d go to my father. “Hey, Dan, can you give a job to 
my niece? I just brought her over, you know. It would be nice for her to 
work and do something.” 

My father says, “I don’t need any help. I’ve got my regular staff.” 

“Please help me.” 

So my father would take on another employee. Somebody else 
would bring somebody. “But I can’t. I can’t afford it.” 

“Please.” 

“OK.” And he had twice the staff that he needed to help out, and 


he was paying, to help out immigrants. The people that brought them 


over, they were working, but they wanted their niece or somebody or 
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brother-in-law or somebody to work. So my father had... . And, you 
know, it was one of his downfalls. If somebody’d say... 

His payroll was too big? 

“Dan, how’s business, Dan?” 

“Mm, everything going out. Nothing coming in.” See, because after the 
war ended, too, the government contracts went too, as well. But he kept 
hiring all these people. 

And I’ll never forget this, and it makes me sad when I think about 
it, and it was tough on my father. He wanted to help this one Greek, a 
good family man, and he couldn’t afford to hire him. So I saw him 
release a lady, tell her, “I don’t need you anymore.” And I remember 
she started crying. Oh, my God, and she was not a Greek girl, a woman. 
So he could hire this . . . So terrible. And I remember. I'll always 
remember that, yeah. But my father had a good heart, big, big heart, 
unbelievable. 

But then after the war, he sold the laundry in 1951, ’52. *51, ’52, 
yeah. The bills got too high, too high, and everything going out and 
nothing coming in. Because then people were getting washers and 
dryers and things like that, see. The linen supply was still doing OK, but 
the laundry, people weren’t bring their laundry that much in. And, yeah, 


and he had a nice life. 


Did he retire or did he move into... ? 
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FOTOS: So he retired. He sold it. He didn’t get very much money for it, 
unfortunately, in thinking back now. But anyway, so he retired. So he 
retired fairly young, and in those days proprietors weren’t eligible for 
Social Security. So he had no Social Security, you know, poor guy. So, 
yeah, so if he sold it in ’51, he was about sixty years old then when he 
retired, yeah. But he was always busy, always busy doing something. 
He bought this property. You were asking about Fotos Court. 

ETTINGER: We're here at like 65" and ta is where we are. 

FOTOS: Yes, correct, correct. When he bought it, it was like a couple acres here, 
see. This side of 14‘ Avenue was in the county, that side was the city. 
So he wanted to do something with his money, the little money he had, 
and then he built a little office building on Stockton Boulevard between 
14" Avenue and I’ll say 43. That’s a big stretch. But anyway, he had 
that for several years. 

So but he bought this property, and all it was was the house next 
door, which was a farmhouse, kind of like a farmhouse, and this 
property was like about 285 feet deep, you'd say, like Fotos Court. So 
what happened in 1962, OK, so what happened? The freeway 99 was 
being built then. He bought this property probably about 1954, 
somewhere in there. Highway 99 was being built, the freeway, so they 


were relocating houses. They’d go through a residential. So the city or 


the state would put up a house for auction. So this was one of them, the 
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house you’re in. You’d go bid on it, and you could get it pretty cheap, 
but you had to move it, reset it, you had to have the property. So he 
bought this house. He said, “I would have got it cheaper, but Martinelli 
(phonetic) kept bidding against me.” He was the house mover. 
Martinelli was a house mover, and so he eventually moved this house. 

So he bought this house for a thousand dollars, early fifties, early 
fifties, and so he moved it here, moved it right here, and a new 
foundation, and he added a half bath. This is an old house. This was 
built in 1929. But look at the wood, the craftsmanship. The 
craftsmanship amazes me, you know. We’ve abused it over the years. 

I moved in here in Mother’s Day 1958. Mother’s Day we moved 
in 1958. “You want to move?” 

“No, Papa, we’ll rent an apartment.” I got married in 57. We 
lived for a few months at my mother and father’s house, and I was 
looking for an apartment. 

He said, “No, you’re not going to go to an apartment.” 

“No, no, Papa, no.” And he wouldn’t take rent, and he wouldn’t 
take rent, see, for us living here. But I kept saving the money, and then 
one Christmas I guess I gave him a whole bunch of rent. I remember he 
cried because [inaudible]. 


So then what I did, I just assumed the mortgage. Oh, because he 


refi’d it, you know, put in a new driveway. He even moved the garage 
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and the washroom here, practically. Amazing. Yeah. I think it cost 
twelve hundred dollars to move it, and they came across the corner lot. 
This was all vacant over there. But I eventually assumed the loan and 
bought the house. 

So there was a big shed in the back, a farm shed, and it was like 
about sixty feet long, fifty feet long, and it was maybe twenty-five, forty, 
twenty-five, thirty feet wide. He moved that thing, had it moved, not 
next door, but next lot over, and he converted it into a duplex, into a 
duplex, you know, had it professionally done. Then in 1962, 1962 he 
built the house next door to me, and that was a pretty new house. That 
was a new house. 

But first we were here alone, and then he was renting that house, 
farmhouse, and that farmhouse had a four-car garage behind it and the 
driveway went around and came out the other way, you know, like that, 
like that. But he tore it down. So a guy comes up to him, Benzer 
Manley (phonetic) Developers, and they were real estate people down 
14™ Avenue, “Hey, you want to sell about half of your property? We 
want to put a street in there, a court. Yeah, we’ll give you twenty- 
thousand dollars.” Twenty thousand dollars, they got eight lots out of it, 
twenty thousand dollars. This is ’62, thereabouts. 


Maybe. OK. “Yeah, we want to buy Bernadini’s (phonetic), too.” 


Bernadini, an Italian guy, lived a few doors down, and he had similar but 
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inside property, inside, and it wasn’t deep. And then Schultz, a German 
guy, I think, yes. So he wanted all three of those back parts, so they all 
agreed to sell it to him, you know, real cheap, of course, and so the 
properties got cut. So now, like I say, my depth of my lot is like about 
120 feet, but first I had walnut trees in the back and way back up. So 
now, “What you going to name the street?” 

Bernadini say, “You know I like it Bernadini Court, Bernadini.” 

And Schultz says, “No, I think I like Schultz, be nice.” 


And my father says, “No, I think it’s going to be called Fotos 


Court because my part opens up into 14" Avenue.” [Laughs] In other 


words, it was that. So it became Fotos Court. And then they built 
houses there about 1962, 63, ’64, and they’re nice little houses, and it’s 


a court. It’s a double, triple court. 


[End Tape 2, Side A] 


[Short break for refreshments. The tape is re-started in the middle of another story] 


[Begin Tape 2, Side B] 


MRS. FOTOS: 


FOTOS: 


MRS. FOTOS: 


FOTOS: 


We were married then. 

Were we married then? 

We were having our third child. 

Oh, OK. We were married then. We were married then. OK, I forgot. 
But he called me over, said, “I’ll use my car.” OK. “I want to go 


to San Francisco.” And he said, “San Francisco? What’s happening?” 
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and then he told me. Drove to San Francisco in the morning, blah, blah, 
blah, blah, blah, or mid-afternoon, San Francisco Airport, picked up my 
father’s twin brother. I’d never met him, you know. We hadn’t gone to 
Greece yet. I hadn’t never met him. “Oh, Uncle Nick.” And he had this 
little Greek hat on here, just came out of the village. 

So we came back to Sacramento, and it was early evening. It was 
dark. Summertime, I assume, and it had gotten dark. Now, the 
basement was also a gathering point of friends and relatives, the 
basement, too. 

Excuse me. It was like February. 

Oh, was it? 

Yes, because I stayed home with the baby, and he’d keep saying, 
“Where’s Agnes?” “She just had a baby.” 

Oh, was it February? 

Yes. 

February 19", 1962? 

You’re right. 

1962, that was when our youngest... . So, February. So now my father 
was there at the house, and there was a lot of visitors there. And he said, 
“Well, people drop in all the time.” Greek friends drinking coffee, 


refreshments going, and my father wasn’t paying attention, or my Uncle 


Pete, the oldest brother. They didn’t know what my Uncle Frank did 
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know, mind you. They didn’t know this. Just Uncle Frank and I went, 
and I just found out that day. 
And my brother. 
Oh, did your brother go with us? 
You went in his car. 
Oh, OK. He must have had a better car. So here’s what happens. We 
bring Uncle Nick. Then we had outside entrance to the basement, too, 
besides inside. So my Uncle Frank, he says to his brother, “Stay here.” 
So Uncle Frank goes down to the basement, he opens the door, and my 
father didn’t know where Uncle Frank went, something to do in San 
Francisco, you know, something going on. And then I walked behind 
him, and he says... . And all these guests are down in the basement. 
There might have been thirty, thirty-five people downstairs, more. 
Uncle Frank, he was a talker, but, you know, an educated talker. 
And the bottom line was all in Greek, “And dear brother Dan, you left 
Greece in 1909, and you haven’t seen any of your family there, and you 
left a twin brother there that you haven’t seen in fifty-two years.” Yeah, 
it was, because I remember that being fifty-two years. “I want to present 
your twin brother, Nico.” 
Nick comes down the stairs, this little Greek thing, and he comes 


in the basement, and there’s his twin brother that he hadn’t seen in fifty- 


two years. Can you imagine that? Fifty-two years, and they hugged and 
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they cried. Wow. Fifty. And believe it or not, my father was totally 
speechless. He said about two words, and my Uncle Pete, the big burly 
guy, he had seen his brother, but he didn’t know my Uncle Frank did 
this. He didn’t know that. He was shocked, too. And my father just 
said maybe five, six words all night. He was in a state of shock. 

MRS. FOTOS: Yeah, it’s a wonder he didn’t have a heart attack. 

FOTOS: Yeah, state of shock. Fifty-two years he hadn’t seen his twin brother. 
And Nick stayed with us for about eight, nine, ten months, yeah, and he 
stayed, and then he went back to Greece, and that’s in ’68 we got to see 
him in the village. Is that a story? 

ETTINGER: Yeah, that is great. 

FOTOS: Is that a story? 

ETTINGER: Wow. I forgot to ask you this. When you were growing up in the 
thirties, did your parents speak Greek at home? 

FOTOS: Oh, yeah, Greek all the time, and we spoke to our parents in Greek all 
the time, see. And not only that, our parents wanted us to speak Greek 
to each other. The kids, they wanted us to speak. So we didn’t really 
speak Greek to each other, the kids. We’d speak English, you know. 
But no, anybody in the house, we spoke Greek to if they were Greek, 
from Greece. Oh, yeah, absolutely, all the time, all the time. [Laughs] 


ETTINGER: And that continued on through, well, when all the kids, through the 


forties? 
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Oh, yeah, and whenever, yeah, the forties and fifties and whenever. We 
always spoke Greek to my father and my mother, always, always, 
always, yeah. And her father and mother, too. Well, your father spoke a 
bit more English. They came from Pennsylvania. 

My father went to school here, in Pennsylvania. 

Yeah, your father went to school here in Pennsylvania. 

He was fourteen years old in the first grade. [Laughs] 

Yeah. 

The Greek church, the one they built up when they moved it up to 
Alhambra, did it stay kind of as the center? 

Focal point? 

Yeah. 

Pretty much, pretty much, pretty much, but not as much as the old 
church. That was it, you know. In fact, I remember this. We had a 
choir, choir, church choir convention there, and it was one of the first 
ones where choirs came from other towns, and that was like around 1947 
and I was just a young teenager then. And we had choirs come from Los 
Angeles, Stockton, Modesto, a couple two or three towns not too far 
away, San Francisco. But our church was so small, the choirs couldn’t 


get in there to sing, because they’d come in, you know. We’d crowd the 


little balcony. 
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I wasn’t in there. I was an altar boy then. I was an altar boy. 

Altar boy, good all the time. So I’ll tell you about the altar boy, too. 
And they all crammed up there. And the Los Angeles had a pretty good- 
sized choir then. The choirs were small though. And our church had 
these windows on the side, like this, you know, arched windows. They 
weren’t big, but they could open. And it had kind of like a covered little 
walkway on the side in the back. 

And I’ll never forget this. The choir, the Los Angeles choir, 
couldn’t fit in the church. They were outside. And when they’d sing, 
they’d have to stick their heads. They’d all gather by the windows, by 
the windows, trying to sing into the church when it would be their part to 
sing. 

And in those days, too, and I don’t know if Helen might have told 
you that, in Greece certainly, and even now a little bit, I understand, but 
it was just a traditional thing, and I don’t know about Italian churches or 
other churches, but when you walked in the church in those days, family, 
men sat on the right, women on the left. You’ve probably been aware of 
that. Yeah. 

So if I wasn’t an altar boy or if I wasn’t a choir boy or something 


and I happened to walk in with my family, my sisters and mother went 


on the left, my father and I went on the right. Jimmy and Manuel, 
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Dimitri and Manuel, hadn’t been born yet. That’s the way it was. 
That’s the way it was. 

Well, I’ll never forget. One day I was standing there on the right 
with my father, and here comes the Fantages (phonetic). Fantages. It 
was Mr. and Mrs. Fantages, and they had four daughters and two sons. 
But I don’t know if the young son was born yet. But they walked in, so 
I’m waiting for the split; just a kid. They’re not splitting. They’re all 
going to the right side. Oh, my God, here I am like about nine, ten, 
eleven years old. Oh, my God, the women, the women, the mother and 
the girls, are sitting on the right side of the church. She was the first of . 
_.. What do they call these women? Mrs. Fantages, she helped break 
the real tradition, yeah. She was a go-getter, Mrs. Fantages, yeah. 

So she was doing this on purpose. 

Yes. So she went on the right with her husband, on the right. And Mrs. 
Fantages, that was the first. I’m sure there might have been others 
before that, but I was very aware of that. 

Our seats in the church, small church, were theater seats, movie 
house seats, from an old movie house, where each one was individual 
and you had your armrest. You know, like if you’re familiar with them. 
Yes, right. 


The armrest and the seat went up, down, yeah, and the not leather, but 


plastic, you know. They were in there like that. That’s the way they 
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were. And some of the women that would come in, they would be 
heavy-duty, little bit wide, and they couldn’t really get in there. So I 
remember one of them, she would go upstairs to the balcony and sit on 
the pews in the church thing. And then another one just sat on the 
armrests, poor thing. I think [inaudible] mother was one of them. Yeah, 
sit on the armrest. 

Had that church been built by the immigrant community itself? 

Yeah, yeah, the Greek community. We were incorporated in 1920, the 
church was built in 1921, and it was called... . It was called this, you 
know, your charter. It wasn’t called the Annunciation Greek Orthodox 
Church of Sacramento, or something like that, like we are. It was called 
the Greek Community of Sacramento and Vicinity. That’s what it was 
called, the church. The Greek Community of Sac. It was called the 
church, you know. We knew the name, Annunciation, but they didn’t. . 
.. The Greek Community. 

If you were president of the Greek community, it was like 
president of the men who run. It was always men on the board. Now 
we have women, and they don’t call it the board anymore. They call it 
the parish council now, the parish council. But there’s a board of 


directors, you know, board of trustees later, all men, you know, and 


depends how many they elect, twelve, fourteen. Now they have 


ie) 


fourteen, and it was always men and usually, yeah, the little 
businessmen, the more active guys. 

There was this one guy, his name was Tom Kallos, K-A-L-L-O-S, 
actually, and he lived down the street from us. He lived on F Street 
further, and he was a little businessman, and he had a restaurant 
downtown in Old Town Sacramento. The booths, they had booths, and 
those days it was not too far away from the courthouse, and the booths 
had walls, like wooden dividers, that came up about four feet, four or 
five feet, and then they had curtains. You could have a very private 
booth party, four or five, and little curtains. I remember a picture of 
that. Tom Kallos. And the judges and lawyers a lot of times would go 
drink coffee there. He was kind of well known as a Greek, but he was a 
Greek, Greek, you know. 

All right. One guy, now long gone dead, Zafili (phonetic) was his 
name, the story goes he went to get his citizenship papers. He was a 
bachelor, Greek, went to get his citizenship papers in the thirties, early 
forties, maybe early forties. Asked him a question, the judge said, how 
many states in the union, you know, how many, you know. OK. And 
one of the questions he asked him to get his citizenship, says, who is the 


president? It was Franklin Delano Roosevelt. Who’s the president? 


The guy at the bank says, “Tom Kallos.” [Laughs] He says, “Tom 
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Kallos.” That’s how well known he was. Wrong. It’s Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. But I think he got his citizenship eventually. 

But he was president of the board? 

He was president of the Greek Community, yeah, yeah, but the 
president, oh, the president of the Greek Community, yeah. Tom Kallos. 
Yeah. 

When they decided to move the church, was that something the 
community was split over? 

Yes, yes, it was, and we had this man, Tony Legatos, Legatos, L-E-G-A- 
T-O-S, he was a good friend of my father’s, too, and he belonged to 
GAPA. He was very active, and he was spearheading things. I don’t 
know if he was president. I think he was president then of the parish, of 
the board of directors, board of trustees. And he wanted this property 
where we are now, where we are now. In fact, he put some money down 
on that to hold it. 

The Alhambra property we’re talking about. 

Yeah. Other people wanted other property somewhere else, you know, 
different location, not as good as that. It wasn’t as good now that we 
look back and reflect. But one of them was on Franklin Boulevard 
between Sutterville Road and Broadway, and it wasn’t that big of a 


property. I think the Mormons built a church there now, but it was 


small. But the Mormons have a lot of churches, so they didn’t need a 
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big property, and that was on Franklin. A good thing we’re not there 
now. 

So Legatos, it was just a smaller property. We own the whole 
block now, except one little tiny corner, little eighty-by-eighty. We own 
the whole block, basically. But in those days, it was like about a quarter 
of the block, maybe not even that. Not even that, an eighth of a block. 
And then we buy a house and then we buy another house and tear it 
down and then expand, you know, and all that. But he, Tony Legatos, 
and several other Greeks put money down on it, their own money, and 
they put their other properties up as security to hold that for the Greeks. 
And there was a conflict, but eventually Legatos got it, and everybody 
was glad that was the location. Tony Legatos, he was at that time the 
money Greek, the money Greek. And Teddy Pappas was... 

Meaning he was a... 

He was a businessman, and he had properties and had money. And also 
Teddy Pappas, but he wasn’t that terribly actively involved through the 
church part of the community, he was the one that had Teddy’s Taxis 
and then became Yellow Cab franchise, and he was the first one, to my 
recollection, that had limousines, black limousines. In those days they 


were all black, in those days, for weddings and funerals, and he’d lease 


them out. Yeah. Teddy Pappas. That was right across the street on I 
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Street in an alley from the Southern Pacific depot. And then we had 
City Cab, Triandos (phonetic). 

That church was rather small, the first one. 

Oh, down Sixth Street and N Street. 

Yeah. Helen was telling me she recalled during the Depression era that 
weddings and baptisms initially weren’t even in the church. 

Now that I don’t know. I don’t know. The receptions were always 
elsewhere. But I do know this much, like when we’d have... . One of 
the big celebrations of the Greek Orthodox faith, and other faiths, is 
Eastertime. On midnight service for Easter, we have a midnight service, 
and people come that never ever go to church, you know, they just 
gather, gather, gather, gather. So they would take those seats, the seats 
that were in the church. The seats in the church, the theater seats, were 
mounted on one-inch-thick boards, and that’s the way they brought 
them, probably. And they’d pick up, unscrew, and they pick up the 
whole row and take them outside so it was standing room only. So they 
could get in twice the people, they would stand in, you know, for the big 
services, you know. And the choir would be up, split choir here, choir 
there, and then we’d sing. Oh, yeah. 

Now I’ve got to ask you something. One of the lines we haven’t 


followed too well is your own life. 


Yeah, I zigzag a lot. 
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What year did you graduate high school? Tell me from graduating high 
school until you’re .. . 

Oh, my God, oh, really, you want to? OK. Born in Sacramento. Went 
to Theodore Judah Elementary School, and it’s still there on McKinley 
Boulevard. Theodore Judah. [singing] “Theodore Judah, our dear 
school.” See. All right. Theodore Judah up to the sixth grade. After 
that, Kit Carson Junior High, three years there, up to the ninth. Tenth 
grade, sophomore, Sacramento High School. 

With a little bit of activity in junior high, I don’t know what I did, 
if anything, there. And then in high school, I was involved in different 
clubs, you know. You had all these little clubs you can join, and I did. I 
ended up being senior class president, senior class president. I ran for 
student body vice president, which was even bigger. Senior class 
president, that’s pretty big, you know. We had a big class then. You got 
to lead the Senior Ball, you know, went down as a senior at Memorial 
Auditorium. 

But I lost my election when I ran for student body vice president. 
My friend Tony Angelo, died, God rest his soul, and he was a friend of 
the other guy that ran against me, too. He ran for president and he got it, 
of student body, he supported me. There were about six of us running 


for student body vice president, two Greeks. Two of us were Greeks, so 


the Greeks split the Greek vote, all six votes. But anyway, and Royal 
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Brown was a big contender. We’re friends now, by the way, Royal 
Brown, and he ran for president. 

So then I had my girl, my girl then, says, “Call me and let me 
know how the elections are coming,” and she’d call me at home at night, 
says, “Royal Brown beat you by x number of votes.” 

Oh, jeez, OK, I figured I’d get beat, so I lost. Then I got appointed 
athletic director, political appointment by the president, athletic director. 
[Laughs] So here’s why he won, one of the reasons. Now, he was 
involved. He was called the Pepper, you know. He was involved in 
school. I was involved in football. I played football. And I was small, 
no taller than I am now, and I only weighed 135 pounds. 

But we had eight. We had varsity, junior varsity, and B team, B. 
The B team was the little guys. You had to qualify to be on the B team. 
You couldn’t be too tall. You had points. You can’t be above so many 
points, so it was kind of an honor to make the B team if you couldn’t 
make the varsity. The junior varsity was really kind of in between, 
nothing. But the B team... . I played left end B team, and I made All 
City, All City Football. 

We had about six high schools in the area. We used to go play in 
Turlock. We played in Modesto. We played in Woodland. In those 


days, all over, but now they’re all here. So I made All City, so I was 


pretty proud. 
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But anyway, the election, why did I lose the election? One of the 
reasons. Big assembly. Used to have two assemblies, our school was so 
big then, two assemblies, and there’d be about fifteen hundred every 
assembly, three thousand kids. All right. The candidates on the stage, 
and now we’re going to introduce the candidates. We’ll start out 
alphabetically. Brown, Royal Brown, Royal Brown. And we give our 
little speech, and I had a little two-minute one-minute speech, you know, 
and my speech was going to be like this. “I’m here to ask for your vote. 
I can’t promise you that I’m going to cut your school hours and all that, 
but I’m going to do my very best to make life better for you here at 
Sacramento High School as vice president,” something like that. 

Royal Brown gets up, relatively quiet guy. He’s not Mr. 
Personality. “My name is Brown. My name is Brown. Not an ordinary 
Brown, but Royal Brown.” And then he had a plant in the first row who 
jumps up and takes his picture, a plant. He had a plant, takes a picture. 
And he goes, “But Royal Brown.” He raises his finger up. I said, “I’ve 
had it.” That’s it. I left. And it was clever, you know. Not an ordinary 
Brown, but a Royal Brown. That’s his name. And he won. We’re good 
friends. We’re good friends. 


ETTINGER: — What year did you finish high school? 


FOTOS: 1950. 
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And did you work with your father afterwards? What did you do after 
you graduated? 
Oh, after high school, Sacramento High School, which is not too far 
from Alhambra, between U and V, it was only about three or four 
blocks, after school was out, three o’clock, three-thirty, whenever I’d get 
out, I’d walk to the laundry. It was only about three or four blocks. And 
then I’d help at the laundry working, maybe fold towels. And in the 
summertime, especially when we had the State Fair, the old fairgrounds, 
I’d drive a truck and deliver things, you know. It was kind of fun. It 
was fun. And I’d help at the laundry, sometimes work washers and 
dryers. 

My father always bought the best equipment, the best. Oh, my 
God, the most up-to-date equipment. And he met a guy from Salt Lake 
City, he bought Ajax presses from Ajax Press Company, the most 
modern laundry presses, and he happened to be a Greek. Strike was his 
name, Louie Strike, S-T-R-I-K-E. And the guy, they became friends, 
and he became a godfather of one of my other brothers, this guy Louie 
Strike. Dimitri’s godfather. Yeah, the guy that was here. And my 
father’d buy the best equipment from him, all the time. And they’d say 
to my father, “Spend, spend, spend.” 


And he bought this one extractor we had. I used to work and fold 


towels and do the wringers in the washroom. And you get the clothes 
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from .... Push this cart, unload the big washers, big tub of washers, and 
put them in a cart, and then take them and put them in the extractor, the 
wringers. Well, what my father did, he bought the most modern one. It 
was a big one, bigger than this table around. It was like the diameter 
was four-feet diameter, maybe five, five-feet diameter. And it had a 
crane, and a crane up above it. You’d lift it up, and the carts were there, 
and you’d split the carts and load it and with the crane, you’d put them 
in. He bought that about 1940, about 1941. No, about mid-forties. In 
those days, it cost eight thousand dollars for that one extractor. An 
extractor, he called it. And like I said, my father, God bless him, he was 
a spender. He was a spender. 

So you would work. You worked after school. 

Yeah, I worked after school a little bit and all that. 

When you were in high school, what were you thinking you might do? 
Were you thinking you’d go into your dad’s business? 

Ah, that’s a good. ... Exactly. Good question. Exactly. It went 
without saying, naturally the son’s going to get involved in the business, 
and so now here I am, now getting close to graduate. I graduated in 
1950 from high school, by the way, and my father sold the laundry in 
°51, ’52, thereabouts, “52. Yeah, °52, °52, °52. I remember *52, because 


he still had it when I was in junior college. 


So he had a sense already by 1950 that... 
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FOTOS: So, but I didn’t know this, see. I didn’t know. And I was thinking, OK, 
first I’ll go get a little background, American Institute of Laundry, yeah, 
AIL, American Institute of Laundry, in Joliet, Illinois. They had a 
school for laundry business there, you know. And I just said I’ll go 
there. It was a one-year course, and then come back and then help Dad 
and do this thing. Anyway, he ended up selling and I never did go. 

But I went to junior college after that, two years, and I played 
football there, by the way, junior college. So we thought it might be 
nice, you know, if all the football players had shirts they could wear 
around the school and said that they played football, you know, 
Sacramento Junior College Football. So somehow, I don’t know, if we 
kicked in money, but we bought shirts, pullover shirts, maroon because 
that was our color, I think, maroon, maroon and gold, and I said we 
should have our name on it. [ll take of it. 

Now here I am, like eighteen years old, nineteen. So I took all the 
shirts. We’d bought them. And I learned a monogram, a monogram 
machine. My father, on his own, he learned how to monogram. You see 
something monogrammed, on cloth, and stuck a sewing machine, and 
the handle is underneath, underneath, and you move the fabric here and 
you move the handle here, and you write. And my father would do that 


on the linen supply. He’d put “Fotos Linen Supply,” and then he taught 


me how to do it. So I’d mono-.... I forgot. That’s what I did. I’d 
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monogram towels. “Oh, Papa, more towels to monogram? Oh, my.” 
He’d bring me another bundle. OK. 

So what I did, I said, OK, I made an arch, and then I did it with 
gold thread, I remember, yellow, gold, and put “Sacramento Junior 
College Football” and then I made an arch. Then I put their name, Joe, 
Sam, or whatever. Yeah, so we did those. 

Then after that, I went to State College. At that time, State College 
was renting space, Sacramento State, from the junior college campus 
then. And also they would rent space from private industry, private 
people, like apartment complexes. So my first semester, maybe a whole 
year, I went over here when the State College was at Freeport 
Boulevard, and some of the rooms that I went to were on campus, and 
others were on... . I thought it was the Ninth Avenue annex, maybe it’s 
the Eleventh Avenue annex, but it was an apartment complex that was 
converted to classrooms. 

So I remember Daniel Gage (phonetic), I was taking a class from 
him. It was business law, I remember. I majored in business, business 
law. And we were in his class, and he was a good guy, good old guy. It 
was in the kitchen of this house. They’d knocked the wall down, opened 
up into the bedroom and the kitchen, so we’d take a break and make 


coffee there, have our kitchen right there, while Daniel Gage is teaching 


business class. 
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Funny. 
Yeah, yeah. But then went to the new campus in, I guess, 1953 is when 
we moved out to the new campus. So I graduated from there in *54. At 
that time, when I moved there, I was no great student, believe me. I 
was, you know, blah, blah, blah, blah, a C student. Small classes. 

We didn’t have a football team them. I wanted to play football, 
but they didn’t have a football team yet then, and they just barely had a 
small gym and all that. There were just several buildings there, and the 
trees were about eight feet high, the trees there, you know, they’d just 
planted them, and dirt, and dogs and cats running around and pheasants 
flying all over the place. We’d be in Douglas Hall classroom and we’d 
hear dogs barking and they were running around Douglas Hall chasing 
rabbits, and pheasants would be flushed up. 

So I graduated in ’54. Then I went in the army for two years. Got 
in the service, went to Korea, and be in Korea, came back. 
You’d met your wife by then? 
Oh, yeah, I’ll tell you about the wife, too. I went back to school for 
another year and a half because I thought I’d become a schoolteacher. I 
thought, “Oh, I don’t want to become a schoolteacher. Forget it.” 

But my wife, we had a convention, as I started to tell you, in 


Pittsburgh in 1951, the junior order of GAPA. And there were about 


seven, eight hundred kids there, and I was a delegate. A bunch of us 
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went from here. And she was new in the club in Pittsburgh, and she 
walked by in the hotel, and I could see her in the hallway, and I knew 
she was part of the group. And I thought to myself, “Ooh, a short one,” 
because I’m short, “A short one.” [Laughs] “So I have to ask her to 
dance tonight,” you know. They had a dance there. It was a big-time 
affair. It was a week long, this convention. We were all punk kids, 
teenagers. And Helen Manolis Caparis, the one you spoke with 
yesterday, she was a Manolis before, and her younger brother, who’s 
older than I, he was elected supreme president then. He was a kid. He 
was like about twenty and I was like about eighteen, seventeen then. 
But anyway, and he was elected supreme president of the kids, national 
president. 

So I danced with her that night couple dances, but I kept having 
my eye on other girls, too, I know, because another girl was looking at 
me. I was better looking in those days. And I said I knew that one girl 
wanted me, but I couldn’t get rid of this one. So anyway, OK, but I 
didn’t dance with the other girl. So then that was ’51. 

1952, had a convention in Syracuse, New York, GAPA, again, 
GAPA. Nov, it was going to be the men, women, boys, girls, big one, 
big one. So her mother was active, so she went with her mother and 


other delegates from Pittsburgh, because Pittsburgh was originally the 


headquarters way back. 
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And you had corresponded after that? 
So we sent maybe one... . I don’t even know if we corresponded. 
Maybe one letter, maybe one picture. 

When to Syracuse, New York, 1952, and my parents, my father 
had already sold the laundry. He’d just sold the laundry. So we drove to 
Syracuse from Sacramento, my father, myself, my mother, and Sam 
Pannas (phonetic). Sam Pannas, he was one of the Greeks in 
Sacramento. He was a booking agent, Greek coffeehouse. I was going 
to tell you about him. Sam Pannas. But anyway, he was my father’s 
age. 

So we drove, and so, hey, I saw Agnes. “Oh, hi, how you doing?” 
So then I said, “Well, she’s a nice girl,” you know, and kind of it was a 
little bit interested. “I'll see ya,” took some pictures, exchanged pictures 
over the mails, and that was it. That was it. I don’t even know if we 
kissed. Oh, yeah, I guess we did. That’s when your mother broke in the 
room. Yeah, oh, boy, more than that. No sex or anything, but just, no, 
no Sex. 

But then 1953, we didn’t have a GAPA convention. It started 
going every other year, but I had a convention in Birmingham, Alabama, 
for another youth group called GOYA, Greek Orthodox Youth of 


America. We were all young adults then. Now it’s kids. So I had a 


friend I met in Sacramento that was in the service who was from 
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Pittsburgh. He says, “Come and see me.” He was just discharged. 
“Come and see me in Pittsburgh. You can stay at my hotel.” 

I said, “Your hotel?” 

“Oh, my father owns a hotel. He caters to all the airlines. He has 
two or three restaurants and a nightclub.” 

I says, “Oh, yeah, sure you do.” Tony Shikiras (phonetic). So I 
said, “OK, Tony.” 

So 1953, instead of going to Birmingham, first I went to 
Pittsburgh. It’s out of the way. And by God, his father did have a hotel 
in the airport, you know, maybe fifty, sixty rooms in the airport, Greater 
Pittsburgh Airport. And he did have a nightclub and a separate 
restaurant. He did have a nightclub, and it was a horseshoe shape, and 
you could see the planes coming and going, and they had a big twelve- 
piece band playing there. It was like Hollywood. 

So I stayed over. I checked in. I came in. And did I go by train? 
Yeah, anyway. He says, “Where are ya?” 

I said, “Oh, Tony, I’m in town.” 

“Where are you?” 

I says, “I’m at the hotel.” 

“The hotel? You checked into the hotel already? I told you you 


could stay here at my hotel.” 


“Nah, nah, nah, I checked in a hotel downtown Pittsburgh.” 
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“Where?” 

I says, “Fort Pitt.” Fort Pitt. 

“Fort Pitt, that’s a fleabag hotel.” You know, it was only like five 
dollars a night or something. I think that’s all it was. “I’m coming to 
get you. You’re not staying in that hotel.” 

So he came from out of town Pittsburgh where the airport, picked 
me up, took me to his airport, blah, blah, blah, blah. Then we double- 
dated. Her cousin was visiting, so I called her up. So we came into 
Pittsburgh, double-dated, went out, blah, blah, blah, blah. 

OK, I’m on my way to Birmingham, Alabama, went to 
Birmingham by train. I came out by train, I think. Or maybe I flew out, 


then took the train. Then I went around, I went to... 


[End Tape 2, Side B] 
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So anyway, 1954, we had another convention, GAPA National 
Convention, in Houston, Texas. We were all over the place in those 
days. That was their heyday. And I said, “Are you be going to 
Houston?” 
“Yes, yes.” Oh, with other friends, you know, in these clubs. 
OK. And a bunch of us came from Sacramento. We drove to 


Houston, two cars, my father and mother, by the way, and Sam Pannas 


and others, Janoulios (phonetic) brothers. We drove to Houston, and she 
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was there, blah, blah, one thing and another. I proposed to her in 
Houston, Texas. 

Wow. 

He says I proposed to him. 

I tell everybody she got me drunk and then she says, “Repeat after me, ‘I 
want to marry you. I want to marry you.’” And thank you, OK. But she 
didn’t get me drunk. I proposed to her in Houston, Texas. 

I said, “But first I got to go in the army.” So I went in the army. 
Because I graduated from State College in ’54, then I volunteered for the 
draft. I volunteered for the draft, so I went in the army and went to 
Korea. 

So anyway, and then we correspond, and from Korea, etc., etc. 
And we got married. And then in 1956, I was still in the army, but I 
came home, and I was in Korea and I was asked to leave Korea because 
this Paul Manolis, Helen’s brother, he worked for Senator Nolan, U.S. 
Senator Nolan, and he was in Washington, D.C. So he must have done 
this on his own. He asked will you send me home two weeks earlier 
from Korea. 

I got home, and what it was, so I could go to a GAPA convention, 
GAPA convention, which was in Detroit, Michigan. I was still in the 


service, but I was national president of the junior order, and I sent letters 


from Korea. National president of the junior order. So it was Andy 
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Janoulios, multimillionaire now, the Janoulios brothers, we flew to 
Detroit. And she was there. “Hey, Agnes, how are you? Nice to see 
you again,” blah, blah, blah, blah. 

Well, the convention is over. “Well, I'll see you.” 

She says, “Wait a minute, you’re not going anywhere.” 

“Yeah, I’m going back home. I’ve got to go back to the army, get 
discharged.” 

“‘You’ve never met my father.” I’d never met her father all these 
years, because he worked the swing shift. So is that when I went to 
Pittsburgh? 
Mm-hmm. 
Yeah, I went to Pittsburgh, met her dad, and then he wanted to know 
what my intentions were, what my future, what I proposed to do with my 
life. So I said, “Oh, my God.” I’d been to her house before, but her dad 
was working. See, I met her mom. So now I’m walking up the steps, 
and they lived upstairs. They owned the whole house, it was a three- 
story place, and they rented out the lower level and they lived on the 
upper two levels. So I’m walking up the stairs, thinking, “Oh my God, 
I’m going to...” 

Her name, OK, her last name was Kiliakilis (phonetic), Kiliakilis, 


Kiliakilis, Kiliakilis. Kilia, Kilia is mister, Kilia is mister. Killia, kilia, 


kilis. Now, her father’s first name was Kiliako (phonetic). Kiliako, 
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Kiliako, Kilia, Kilia, as I’m walking around, and believe me, I am, OK. 
And he’s sitting in the living room, you know. I walked in. “Hi, kitty, 
kitty, kitty, kitty, kitty, kitty.” [Laughs] I lost it. “Kitty, kitty, kitty, 
kitty.” 

So I sat down. “What do you intend to do?” 

So I lied, and I lied, you know. I said a bunch of lies. 

Yeah, so we got married in ’57 in Pittsburgh. I wanted to get 
married here. I said, “We'll have a bigger wedding here. We’ll have a 
bigger one.” 

“No, you can’t ask me.” So she came out for the engagement with 
her mother. We got engaged here, and my father had a big party at the 
house, etc., etc. And then the engagement party was in early °57, and 
then in summer of ’57 we went back to Pittsburgh, got married. Just the 
family went back from here, part of the family, not everybody. And her 
dad put on a nice wedding and all that. 

My dad’s and mother’s wedding present to me, whoa, and I didn’t 
ask. We drove to Detroit and bought a car. That was my wedding 
present. We put a thousand dollars down. A thousand dollars. 

ETTINGER: Wow. 
FOTOS: Yeah. 1957 Ford Fairlaine 500. Yeah, hardtop convertible, and it cost 


like twenty-four hundred bucks new. 


ETTINGER: Is that right? 
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FOTOS: Yeah, and I ended up paying the rest of it. 

So here we are in Detroit. Whoa, I’m driving a new car, and a 
couple of my brothers and sisters drove with me. We followed my 
father, blah, blah, we went out, got to Pittsburgh, got to Pittsburgh, blah, 
blah, blah, blah, got married. My father and mother and sister and 
brothers, they saw a little bit of the East and drove back. 

So we went on our honeymoon, oh, got to show her a good time. 
New York, drove to New York from Pittsburgh. I’d never been there 
andI....And she booked a couple Broadway shows, and she already 
booked them, and we did the whole thing, the whole bit, nightclubs, 
Broadway, you know, Statue of Liberty, Empire State Building, United 
Nations, we did the whole thing. 

Leave and go back to Pittsburgh, stayed there a couple days, and 
her mother crying, and we’re leaving Pittsburgh. “My daughter, my 
only daughter, take care of my daughter.” And her mother’s standing 
out in the gutter crying while we’re leaving for California. 

MRS. FOTOS: Sidewalk. 

FOTOS: It was sad, it was sad, her mother’s out there crying, standing out there 
in the gutter, and Agnes is crying. 

MRS. FOTOS: No, I didn’t. I held up until you turned the corner. 


FOTOS: Until I turned the corner and got gas. Drove back to California, drove to 


Las Vegas. I thought, “Well, might as well extend this. We’ll go to Las 
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Vegas.” And this was when the crooks and everybody lived there, when 
everybody was running. Not the [inaudible] but the mob. So we went 
south and went to Las Vegas. 

Now, as we’re approaching Las Vegas, I’d recited a couple of 
Greek plays to her, some of my starring parts there, and I start crying 
through my emotional roles. [Laughs] 

It was a long drive home. 

So we stopped in the desert in Las Vegas, all these sand dunes, you 
know, and before we got to Las Vegas, all these sand dunes. “Oh, I’ve 
got an idea, Agnes.” I had a little movie camera, eight millimeter, little 
movie camera. I said, “Come on, get out of the car.” 

She said, “What are we going to do here now?” 

I said, “Get out of the car.” So we get out of the car, we climb 
over hill and dale and these sand dunes. So I said, “Now, here’s the 
camera. You press this button when I tell you and you aim it at me.” So 
I ran about a hundred yards away from her, and then, I remember, I took 
my shirt and I went like this to her, I opened it up. I was trim then. And 
I go, so I went, “OK, start filming,” and I start walking, falling down, 
like I’m on the desert by myself, see. Then she gets closer and I go, 
“Water.” It wasn’t sound, though, you know. 


That’s hilarious. 
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And I fall down again. Now, there was an old couple down the highway 
about a couple... 
A big Cadillac Grand. 
You know, a block away, and they see me struggling and falling, and 
this old man... . Old, he was probably younger than me now. He pulls 
over with his wife and they run, “Are you all right, my boy? How can 
we help you?” 

I said, “Oh, my god, no, I was just putting on a little show.” 
Oh, my god, that’s funny. 
Got in the car, almost approaching Las Vegas. Oh, Agnes, and then I 
started reciting this poetry thing. She was mad. “Oh, I got something to 
tell you, Agnes.” 

She says, “What?” Here I am, married, California, whoa, new car, 
New York honeymoon, Las Vegas, this kid’s got money. “What’s that, 
Eugene?” 

“T don’t have a job.” I didn’t have a job. Yeah, that’s it. 
That’s funny. 
I didn’t have a job. 
But he made sure I got one as soon as we came to Sac. 


I made her get a job. 


[End Tape 3, Side A] 
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[End December 14, 2005 interview] 


